














THE NEW LUMMUS 
GRID CLEANER 
SYSTEM 


Again, Lummus is ready first with the best 
answer on the market for the trashy cotton 
problem . . . the Hot Air Grid Cleaner, 
above; the Gravity-type Grid Reclaimer 
Cleaner, below. This group can be installed 
in most gins without building changes and 
only minor changes in the gin plant itself. 
... Takes out sticks, bark, vines, clods, green 
trash as well as dirt and pepper trash. . . . 
Steps up grade without lowering staple or 
spinning quality. Send for Bulletin No. 633. 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


a Impact Cleaner 























Fast Becoming Recognized 
as a “‘Must’’ in the Preparation 
of Mechanically Harvested Cotton 


This is an exclusive Continental machine—one of many that our 
Company has designed and built in recent years to meet a special need. 
There is no other like it! It cleans roughly picked cotton with truly 
amazing efficiency. Seed cotton is carried upward between rows of 
seven serrated disc cylinders and seven spiked drum cylinders. This 
Cleaner has no screens under cleaning cylinders—a feature that elimi- 
nates loss of efficiency due to screens hairing over. 


We invite you to write for Bulletin 190-B 
which gives complete descriptive details. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4. 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong... tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 











AGGING COMPANY 
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HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 


MAWNWUPAC TURE RS OF BAGEING ANDO TEES 
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laugh it off 


More Profit | -2.t-:--": 


5 you a thorough examination. 
a \ E R & Me Girl—But Doctor Smith examined me 
\ last ‘week and said I was a perfect speci- 
5 man. 
Doctor—So he told me. 
eo & + 

The waiter at a fashionable hostel- 
& ry turned his attention to the glam- 
orous blonde. Her order was not a modest 
one. The only attention she paid to the 
righthand column of the menu was to 
gain assurance that she had picked only 
the more costly items of the bill of fare. 

Finally, turning to the young lady’s 
male escort, the waiter asked: “And 
what do you wish, sir?” 

Looking glumly up the young man 
answered: “I wish I hadn’t brung her!” 
a e - 

Man on beach: “I’m trying to find out 
which one of you fellows just rescued 
my mother-in-law from drowning.” 

Lifeguard: “Control yourself, pal. 
We’re four to your one.” 

eee 


During the Englishman’s extended 
visit to the U.S., he became quite friend- 
ly with the room clerk at the Waldorf 
Hotel, where he was staying. One day 
the clerk called him over to the desk 
and said, 

“Hey, I’ve got a riddle for you. My 
mother had a baby—it wasn’t my broth- 
er and it wasn’t my sister. Who was it?” 

“Why, it was me,” laughed the room 
¥ clerk. 

GROWN ON Oo eh GINNED ON Several months later, after the Eng- 
ONE VARIETY FARMS ONE VARIETY GINS lishman had returned to Britain, he met 
a friend on the street. After chatting a 
few minutes he asked his friend the 
same riddle he heard from the clerk at 
the Waldorf. The friend was also 


a 
\ | stumped. 
\ Plant MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED | “T say,’ said the friend, “that one 
| ent was ag man ik a Ge Waldorf 
] “4 e was the room clerk a e Waldor 
‘COTTONSEED for High Yield = e.2"™ "ene 


Old age is when you have to get full 


and Top Quality | of corn or rye in order to feel your oats. 


ee e 

SEG NER He had been sitting with his girl 

When you plant Mississippi Certified Blue Tag friend, Helga. An hour had gone by with 
i | no break in the silence in the parlor, 

Cottonseed you are sure it Is only one year when suddenly Olle blurted, “Helga, will 


. | you marry me?” 
from registered stock. To guarantee you Ea” caged Melee shale. 


i , every bushel of Mississippi Certi- Another hour of unbroken silence and 
qual ty seed Y PP Helga asked, “Olle, why don’t you say 


fied Cottonseed is grown on one variety | something?” To which Olle replied, “I 
° P P think I talk too much already.” 
farms and ginned on one variety gins. a a 
i i i i He—Here’s how! 
: Each step from production to final label ng is aes when bei ie. 
This Emblem on the under the supervision of qualified agronomists eee 


A visitor to an asylum asked an in- 


weg TAG is and competent inspectors. That's why Mississippi | +. “his ‘name. 
Your warantee Certified Cottonseed is a premium cotton which a ees iis Sia 
of Certified Cottonseed will make you more profit from less acres. were Abraham Lincoln,” the visitor 


ONLY ONE YEAR ; ae rhat ” replied the inmate sadl 
from Breeders’ Registered Place Your Order With | omy first wife.” i 
Seed. Your Seed Dealer Today. gen 
: Saag Speaking on the dangers of modern 
For a list of Seed Growers write: food, the speaker pointed a finger at a 
harassed looking listener and demanded, 
’ “What is it that we all eat, at some time 
MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT ASS’N. | sx.azerter,.ttats ‘sth, porst thins 
. imaginable for us? Do you know sir?” 


Softly came the answer from the lit- 


(AALL.) STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI tle man, “Wedding cake.” 
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ANNOUNCING a New, Better Methed of 
DIRECT SOLVENT EXTRACTION... 


ANDERSON 








@ Here it is... the solvent plant the oil milling industry has been waiting for! 
Anderson’s new Di-sol-ex Solvent plant ends the problems that have plagued solvent 
plant operation for years. The result of three years continuous research, 

Di-sol-ex not only enables such materials as soybeans to be processed 

under standard conditions, but also permits the direct extraction of cottonseed, 
dry process corn germ, rice bran and high oil press cakes to furnish 

meals of low residual oil. Truly no oil miller can afford to miss 

getting the facts on this new system. Write or wire today 

and an Anderson engineer will call without obligation. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. A 3 & R % oS or 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


x** 


OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 

California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 

The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 

Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 

New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 

Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 

Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 
THe Cotton GIN AND 


Ow MILL Press is the Official 


Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 

communications and news 
rel but the iati 





are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 


or policics contained herein. 


* ON OUR COVER: 


There's a car in the garage, a tractor in the barn 
and a television set in the house, but all the same 
it's mighty comforting to have a horse and sleigh 
around, just in case. And who can think of a 
more pleasant way to spend a bright winter's after- 
noon than hitching up and taking the family for 
a ride, like the man in our cover picture is doing. 


Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
No. 25 
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Speci 


THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried J 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. j 
Rotor Lift’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


Rotor Lift 
% BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
28 ey: ha 
P..0771 intoas 217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 
usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 


TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


































































































Southern 
Star 


2 lb. Jute Bagging 





























Contact 


Re), | me) ames 3) 3 
REPRESENTATIVES : You Can Rely on the 


FOR FAST : 
EFFICIENT Quality of Both Grades! 


Sewice 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 
1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ 
SAM A. SANDERS MASON JACKSON CO, AU G S$: FA G &§£O:R Ss 


724 BOYLE BUILDING 525 SPRING ST. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. 


POP ian f o 
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PHILLIPS “a 
SOLVENTS | 


a perth a 


a PURITY: Water-white Phillips 66 Solvents 
are specially refined for cleanliness and purity. 
Special handling and storage facilities make sure 
that they arrive clean and pure at your plant! 
There is no contaminating taste, odor or color 
to taint your product. 


2 UNIFORMITY: It’s easy to keep your 
extraction plant running smoothly with uniform 
Phillips 66 Solvents. Fluctuations and 
readjustments are held to a minimum. You know 
what you’re getting from one day to the next, 
from one batch to the next. 


3 NARROW BOILING RANGE: Phillips 66 
Solvents are rigidly tested for exact boiling ranges. 
There are no light ends to lose, no heavy residues 
in the meal, fewer operational headaches. You get 
high recovery of oil plus high recovery of solvent. 


fe DEPENDABLE SUPPLY: Phillips large- 
scale production, teamed up with huge storage 
facilities and swift deliveries by tank car or truck, 
help you keep your plant operating at all times. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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A. SIDNEY BRIGGS, Dallas, author 
of the accompanying ‘article, is man- 
ager of the Fire Prevention and Engi- 
neering Bureau of Texas. 


T IS particularly interesting that the 

Fire Prevention and Engineering Bu- 
reau of Texas, which now inspects all 
types of industry, had its origin in a 
bureau that exclusively inspected cot- 
tonseed oil mills. In the early days it 
was known as the Texas Cottonseed Oil 
Mill Inspection Bureau and was origi- 
nally organized by the stock fire insur- 
ance companies, which still maintain the 
present organization. 

The spark that created an incentive 
for the preparation of the bulletin on 
which this article is based came as a 
result of our being promptly notified 
of an explosion that occurred in a plant 
involving solvent extraction. Several of 
us, who were interested in seeing the 
actual results of an explosion in such 
a plant, arrived on the scene very short- 
ly after the catastrophe occurred. What 
struck me so forcibly was that inade- 
quate precautions had been set up and 
that the plant personnel had not been 
familiar with the hazards involved. 

The loss of human life and the burns 
of the survivors created a sincere de- 
sire to minimize the possibility of such 
an occurrence in similar plants. With 
this incentive, everyone on the Bureau 
staff has made a concerted effort to de- 
velop information far beyond that which 
is necessary where only the protection of 
property is involved. 

Knowing that the process originated 
in Germany, we secured pertinent in- 
formation from that country through 
contacts there. However, it was through 
the cooperation, experience and know- 
how of the solvent industry in the Uni- 
ted States that we were able to develop 
information that we believe will be of 
benefit. The cottonseed oil industry has 
given of its time, knowledge and exper- 
ience and we are particularly grateful 
to Mr. Ben R. Barbee, chairman of the 
insurance committee of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, for the in- 
valuable assistance rendered by him 
and his associates. It was only through 
the cooperative efforts of those inter- 
ested in this problem that we have been 
able to develop what we believe is au- 
thoritative information. 

Efficiency of operation not only con- 
tributes towards greater profits but, 
more important, preserves lives and 
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afety Suggestions 
or Solvent Mills 


Practical information that will help to increase the safety of 
oilseed processing today has been assembled by the staff of 
the Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau of Texas, which 
had its origin in an organization that was established years 
ago for the exclusive purpose of inspecting cotton oil mills. 


By A. SIDNEY BRIGGS 


property. This factor particularly ap- 
plies to the relatively new solvent ex- 
traction process and by experience we 
hope to develop further our knowledge 
on the subject. As each plant develops 
its own experience and knowledge, this 
Bureau would appreciate having com- 
ments and suggestions for further im- 
provement. 

Only through the cooperation of those 
responsible will we be able to minimize 
this existing hazard. 

The fact that solvent extraction has 
been used in Europe since the turn of 
the century, has been widely adopted by 
the soybean industry and is increasing 
in cottonseed processing is evidence of 
the wide value of this method of process- 
ing oil-bearing materials. At the same 
time, as this method becomes used more 
widely, it becomes more important to 
minimize any factors that endanger 
people or property. 

The work which provided the informa- 
tion in this article was undertaken as a 


step toward helping the manufacturers 
of solvent equipment, the users of such 
equipment and the firms that insure 
solvent plants in the efforts that they 
are making to minimize these factors. 
All of the information in this article, 
along with a general discussion of 
solvent extraction, is being published in 
a bulletin which may be obtained after 
Jan. 1 from the Fire Prevention and En- 
gineering Bureau of Texas, 520 Mer- 
cantile Securities Building, Dallas. 
There are fire hazards in any type of 
processing and refining of vegetable 
oils, as there are in all types of manu- 
facturing operations. In addition, there 
are the hazards inherent in any process 
using low flash point flammable liquids; 
and the vegetable oil extraction process 
is more hazardous since it is necessary 
to separate solid matter from flammable 
liquids without permitting hazardous 
liquids and vapors to escape. 
The following precautions are recom- 
(Continued on Page 28) 





Information Will 
Help Industry 


By BEN R. BARBEE 


Chairman, Insurance Committee 
National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 


m WE HAVE READ with consid- 
erable interest the final draft of the 
bulletin on the solvent extraction 
process which you propose to discuss 
in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
and which was prepared by Mr. A. 
Sidney Briggs, manager of the Fire 
Prevention and Engineering Bureau 
of Texas, and his organization. 

In the preparation of this bulletin, 
Mr. Briggs consulted freely with the 
solvent operators in the state and 
was kind enough to invite me, as 


dustry. 





chairman of the insurance committee of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, to participate in their meetings. The insurance committee 
of the National Cottonseed Products Association wishes to thank Mr. Briggs 
and his organization for the time and effort they have contributed to the 
preparation of this bulletin which we feel will be of great value to our in- 
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Pink Bollworm Fiber Injury 


STUDY made by Cotton Economic Research, University of Texas, 
shows damage to quality of cotton ranging upward to $77.55 per 
bale from industry’s most serious insect menace. 


AMAGE TO COTTON FIBER which 
has been largely overlooked in eval- 
uating the destructiveness of the pink 
bollworm, is the subject of a study that 
has just been released. This loss is in 
addition to reduced yield and injury to 


seed. 

Effect of Pink Bollworm Damage on 
Cotton Quality is the title of the re- 
port, which may be obtained from Cot- 
ton Economic Research, University of 
Texas, P. O. Box 8020, "University Sta- 
tion, Austin. This organization conduct- 
ed the study with the cooperation of 
the Pink Bollworm Control Project, 
Plant Pest Control Branch, USDA. 

The present exploratory study repre- 
sents only the minimum in losses, as it 
does not include such things as the ef- 
fect of pink bollworm injury on fabric 
appearance, dye acceptance and other 
factors that enter into the picture. Fur- 
thermore, this is a laboratory study de- 
signed to measure the pink bollworm 
potential for damage, and should not be 
interpreted as a measure of damage done 
to the crop. Nevertheless, the present 
work suggests that the pink bollworm 
represents a broader threat than many 
have realized—a threat of concern to 
farmers, ginners, crushers and every- 
one else in the cotton industry. 


e How the Study Was Made—Purpose 


of the study, according to Joel Hembree 
of Cotton Economic Research, was to 
determine the effect of pink bollworm 
damage on the properties of the cotton 
fiber. 

In order to do this, the research work- 
ers collected representative samples of 
cotton with different levels of pink boll- 


worm damage; secured a control sample 
at each level of damage; got and ginned 
seed cotton from fields with different 
levels of damage; made fiber tests to 
determine difference in damage; deter- 
mined the market price for the undam- 
aged and pink bollworm damaged cotton; 
made spinning tests to assess the effect 
of damage on yarn strength; made fa- 
bric from the yarn made from each 
test and tested the fabric for strength 
and other properties. 

Cotton showing five different levels 
of damage from the pink bollworm was 
collected. A control sample was secured 
at each level so that it would be possi- 
ble to assess the extent of damage to 
the fiber 


The cotton was divided into three 


Reduction in the Value of Cotton per Bale from Lowering of Grade and Reduct’on of Staple Length 
as a Result of Pink Bollworm Damage 


~ Control 
Staple 


Level of 
Infesta- 
tion 


Value 


Grade 


Difference 
in Value 


Blend 
Staple 





Percent 


15/16 
29/32 
15/16 
31/32 
81/32 
31/32 


$166.10 
155.05 
166.10 
167.80 
167.80 
167. 80 


2222s 


ANNNANN 


29/32 
29/32 
29/32 
29/32 
29/32 
29/32 








Reduction in the Value of Cotton per Bale from Lowering of Grade and Reduction of Staple Length 
for Control Sample and Part of Sample Showing Greatest Damage as a 
Result of Pink Bollworm Damage 








Control 
Staple 


Level of 
Infesta- 
tion 


Grade Value 


Difference 
in Value 


Blend 


Grade Staple Value 





Percent 


15/16 
29/32 
15/16 
31/32 
31/382 


$166.10 
155.05 
166.10 
167.80 
167.80 








PHELPS PNEUMATIC 








pneumatically 











PHONE 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — FRANKLIN 





2-134 - 


Custom Built to Fit Your Job! 
Engineered For Efficiency! 


Now! You can handle all kinds 
of seeds, nuts, beans and grain 
without 
damage. The Phelps Pneumat- 
ic Unloader is built in four 
sizes with capacities from 4 
to 60 tons per hour. Write for 
complete information on how 
you can handle your products 
better and faster with a 
Phelps Pneumatic Unloader. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 


Pneumatic Unloading 


The Pioneer 


of 
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Carolinas Crushers Plan 
Annual Joint Meeting 


The joint convention of the 
South Carolina Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association and the North 
Carolia Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation will be held June 5-6-7 
at Charleston, S.C. Headquarters 
will be the Fort Sumter Hotel. 

Secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina group is Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, Raleigh, and_ secretary- 
treasurer of the South Carolina 
crushers is Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, Columbia. 











groups: pickable cotton, that showing 
no apparent damage to the boll; par- 
tially pickable cotton, which had one or 
more locks damaged by worm entry; 
and non-pickable cotton, so badly dam- 
aged that the boll did not open. Each of 
these divisions was subdivided into three 
groups: white cotton, which had no 
worm damage apparent to the eye; 
stained cotton, which showed some evi- 
dence of damage; and “contained” cot- 
ton, which was stuck in the boll and 
would not come out with the ordinary 
a required to pick seed cotton from a 

oll. 

The level of pink bollworm infesta- 
tion was determined by a random boll 
count in the field of damaged and un- 
damaged bolls and the result was ex- 
pressed in percentage. 


e Effect on Pickability—What the pink 
bollworm does to the pickability of the 
crop is indicated by the following facts 
developed in the study. A farm that had 
only seven percent pink bollworm in- 
festation had about 85.2 percent picka- 
ble bolls, 10.8 percent partially picka- 
ble and four percent were non-pickable. 
The cotton was estimated to be 84.1 per- 
cent white, 10.2 stained and 5.7 con- 
tained, as defined above. 

In contrast, one farm was estimated 
to be 90 percent infested. Here, the 
research workers classified only 50.4 per- 
cent of the bolls as pickable. About 42 
percent classed as partially pickable and 
7.9 percent non-pickable. Cotton from 
this farm was further divided into 25.8 
percent white, 62.3 percent stained and 
11.9 percent contained. 


e Effect on Fiber Properties — The 
study shows that the control cotton 
(which had no apparent pink bollworm 
damage) would have made 22s yarn 
with a strength of 88 pounds. A blend 
of all of the cottons, however, would 
make 22s yarn with a strength of only 
80 pounds—a reduction of about nine 
percent in yarn strength resulting from 
the pink bollworm damage. 

The study contains much other infor- 
mation of value to merchants, mills and 
others interested in fiber properties, 
yarn strength, etc. Of widest interest, 
perhaps, to the industry as a whole are 
the figures shown in the two tables 
which accompany this story. 


e Losses Are Costly—The figures in the 
first table show that the loss per bale, 
in terms of grade and staple only, was 
$11.05 where the field was only seven 
percent infested. The dollars-per-bale 
loss ranged on upward to $36.65 where 
there was 90 percent pink bollworm in- 
festation. 

This loss does not include, the report 
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points out, “undesirable features of the 
cotton caused by damage to the fiber 
done by the pink bollworm and does not 
reflect the discount that the market 
would place on such cotton because of 
the poor properties of the cotton.” 

To show the full extent of the damage, 
the research workers compared the con- 
trol cotton with that part of the sample 
that was subject to the greatest damage 
from the pink bollworm. Data for this 
comparison appear in the second of the 
accompanying tables. Here we find re- 
ductions in value per bale ranging be- 
tween $53.60 and $77.55 — certainly 
enough to cause anyone to be seriously 
concerned about the threat to fiber val- 
ue from the pink bollworm. 

In addition, the study points out that 
this cotton came from an area that was 


extremely dry in 1953-54; and that it is 
generally understood that pink bollworm 
damage is much greater when it rains 
during the harvest season. The staff of 
Texas University’s Cotton Economic Re- 
search agency are continuing their stud- 
ies, with the assistance of USDA, grow- 
ers, ginners and others, and plan further 
reports that will help to evaluate the 
threat of the pink bollworm. 


Cottonseed Statistics 


Cottonseed Quality in the United 
States, 1952-53, is the title of a recent 
publication of USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service in Memphis. The bul- 
letin contains statistical information for 
the 1952 and 1953 crop years. 





Fine Bagging 


demand... 


“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB, 





21 LB. TARE, ASSURING 
BAGGING STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Lowering of Textile Tariffs 
Is Opposed by ACMI 


Norman E. Elsas, Atlanta, chairman 
of the foreign trade committee of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute and board chairman of Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills, has issued an ACMI 
statement commenting on the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

This agreement provides the frame- 
work for the U.S. and 33 foreign coun- 
tries to arrange trade concessions. 

A conference has been under way in 
Geneva for the purpose of renewing and 
perhaps revising the GATT agreement. 

Elsas said that American tariff con- 
cessions on cotton goods imports have 
been “deep and wide,” because 91.9 per- 
cent of the imports of cotton goods on 
which duties are levied have undergone 
duty reductions. 

Reports issued by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission show that duties on many 
articles and cloth classifications have 
been reduced by considerably more than 
one-half, he said. The average reduction 
oe ada lifetime is 37 percent, Elsas 
said. 
The ACMI representative commented 
also that whereas the bulk of these con- 
cessions were granted to Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom, they have become generalized 
to all countries of the free world—in- 
cluding Japan. 

In return, no major foreign textile 
country—except Canada—has made con- 
cessions to the U.S., Elsas said. Instead, 
“they only tightened their import re- 
strictions.” 

He said GATT has succeeded only in 
encouraging the flow of textile trade to 
the U.S., the “one supreme region of 
abundance,” while by-passing the coun- 
tries where fabric and clothing are most 
needed. 

Unless GATT is drastically overhauled 
or abolished, world trade in textiles is 
likely to become more distorted, Elsas 
said. 


Always Picking Cotton 


WINSTON LOVELACE, manager of the 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Loving, 
N.M., never overlooks an opportunity to 
do a little advertising for cotton. The 
picture shows Winston and Mrs. Love- 
lace, the pretty cotton picker, in cos- 
tumes for a Hallowe’en party. 
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© Quality Improvement 


Urged by Crushers 


COTTONSEED BREEDERS are mak- 
ing a gradual improvement in the qual- 
ity of cottonseed, but wide differences 
in quality of cottonseed and its prod- 
ucts still exist, says C. B. Spencer, ag- 
ricultural director of the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Dallas. 

Factors involved in this variation in 
cottonseed are variety, moisture, soil 
fertility, seasonal growing conditions, 
insects, diseases, maturity and harvest- 
ing conditions. 

The Texas crushers’ bulletin, Progress 
in Cotton Production, dated Nov. 22, 
stresses the importance cf working for 
the improvement of all cottonseed prod- 
ucts. Crushers in Texas have an active 
products committee which works with 


control authorities and recommends im- 
provements needed to maintain high 
quality cottonseed feed products. This 
group is headed by Jas. D. Dawson, Jr., 
Houston, with Peter Fox, Sweetwater, 
and J. W. Howell, Jr., Bryan, serving 
as vice-chairmen. 

An improvement program for the 
quality of linters is being urged by the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion in cooperation with other groups, 
and a number of mills have embarked 
on such a program, Spencer comments. 

Another group which recognizes the 
need for improvement in quality is the 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
which has set up a subcommittee on 
cotton quality. Heading this group is 
Earl E. Berkley, Houston. Crusher rep- 
resentatives are S. J. Vaughan, Jr., 
Hillsboro, and Ben R. Barbee, Abilene. 
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Insect Conference 
Is Held in Dallas 


m@ LEADERS from all over na- 
tion participate in this event, 
which is sponsored by National 
Cotton Council. 


Why is it that one bale of cotton in 
seven is still lost to insects if cotton in- 
sect control methods are so much better 
now than they were 10 years ago? That 
question, and many others, came up for 


discussion at the eighth annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Insect Control Conference 
Dec. 2-3 at Hotel Adolphus in Dallas. 
Leaders in entomology, agricultural 
chemistry, farm equipment manufacture 
and the cotton industry attended the 
Dallas meeting. Sponsor of the Beltwide 
conference is the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Production and Marketing Division, 
of which Claude L. Welch is director. 


USDA and state entomologists held 
pre-conference meetings to prepare the 
1955 recommendations which were dis- 
tributed at the final conference session. 

Answering the query about continued 
losses to cotton insects was K. P. Ewing, 
entomologist in charge of USDA’s cot- 
ton insects section. Ewing said that cot- 
ton farmers have become more insect- 
conscious because of extensive education 
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efforts. They know more readily how to 
recognize insects and the harm they do. 
This has led to more accurate diagnosis 
and reporting of insect damage. 

Ewing pointed out, also, that cotton 
is now grown on improved, more fertile 
land. This land produces a more luscious 
plant — one which is attractive to in- 
sects over a long period of time. There- 
fore, there are more insects and they 
multiply more rapidly and longer than 
under less favorable host conditions. 

The entomologist said that it is usual- 
ly easier to get near-perfect control of 
insects on cotton that will produce one- 
half to three-fourths bale per acre than 
it is to control on cotton that wilh pro- 
duce one to 1% bales per acre. “Al- 
though the fight may fall far short of 
perfection . . . the increased production 
gives farmers a_ substantial profit,” 
Ewing emphasized. 


e A Look Into the Future — E. F. 
Knipling, chief of the Entomological 
Research Branch of USDA, discussed 
general entomology research Thursday 
morning. He reported that biological 
warfare against insects looks promising, 
and emphasized that parasites and pred- 
ators can play important roles in reduc- 
ing insect losses. Knipling also pointed 
out that research in the use of systemic 
insecticides is making progress, and 
promising experiments with atomic radi- 
ations are under way. 


At the Thursday morning session R. 
D. Lewis, director of the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, discussed insect control 
in a balanced cotton research program. 


e More Effective Education — Key t» 
progress is a more aggressive and ef- 
fective educational program, said C. B. 
Spencer, agricultural director of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
in his address of welcome. “The fact that 
many of our farmers lose more cotton 
to the bugs than they take to the gin 
places emphasis on this need,” he com- 
mented. 

“The really strategic part of the prob- 
lem is this: farmers themselves don’t 
really understand the stake they have 
in the development of an adequate re- 
search program,” declared J. D. Fleming, 
secretary of the Oklahoma ginners’ and 
crushers’ organizations, Oklahoma City. 

Less than five percent of the federal 
government’s $2 billion outlay for 
scientific development is used for agri- 
culture, he said. 

Emphasis on education was evident 
also in a panel discussion in which press 
representatives participated. Eugene 
Butler, president of The Progressive 
Farmer, told the group that “researchers 
- .. agree on recommendations for use 
of insecticides and cultural methods. 
Publicity media must cooperate to tell 
their story. Nothing could be more con- 
fusing to farmers and more destructive 
to a control program than to read one 
recommendation in the farm press and 
to hear a different one on the radio.” 

Others on the press, radio and tele- 
vision panel included L. M. Sparks, 
South Carolina Extension Service, J. N. 
Roney, Arizona Extension Service; F. 
H. Jeter, North Carolina State College; 
Grady Stiles, Corpus Christi Caller and 
Times; and Johnnie Holmes, KATV 
Radio and Television Station, Little 
Rock. 

Targets for insect control publicity 
should encompass other audiences besides 
growers, said Doctor Jeter of North 
Carolina. “Local insecticide dealers are 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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@ Income Tax Not To Be 


e e 

Withheld by Ginners W P dl A 

GINNERS ARE not obligated under the e rou y nnounce eee 
present law to deduct income taxes from 

their employees’ wages, reports the ' 

Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association of- ‘ - : = 

fice, Dallas. 

This is a change in a bulletin which 
was issued by the Association in Novem- 
ber and reprinted in the Nov. 20 issue 
of The Press. 

Following a conference in Washington 
with an Internal Revenue Department 
representative, Jay C. Stilley, executive 
vice-president of the Association reports, 
“As a result of my conference in Wash- 
ington, it has been determined that the 
ginners are not obligated and will not, 
under the present law, deduct or with- 
hoid any amount for income tax of their 
employees.” 

In the meantime, social security taxes 
should be deducted exactly as outlined in 
the bulletin and in The Press. 


On the withholding tax outlook, Stil- 
ley comments, “It is my opinion that 
ginners will, at some time during the 
1955 season, be obligated for deducting 
withholding taxes, and we will keep you 
informed as to when and how these de- 
ductions should be made. But, as of 
Jan. 1, 1955, you have no obligation to 
deduct withholding tax from your em- 
ployees.” 


4-H Entomology Awards HS 
Given by Hercules , 1 | 


The national winners of $300 college i}) 
scholarships in the national 4-H ento- ii} i 
mology awards program were announced HE Hl 
Dec. 28 at the opening of the National 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago. This is FRED SAEGERT 
the third year of competition in the en- 


tomology awards program, sponsored by a 
Hercules Powder Co. ... the addition to our sales staff of FRED SAEGERT 


The six scholarship winners are: Ed- A 
win Jones, Laveen, Ariz.; Barbara Ris- as National Sales Manager of gin saws, brushes, and 


tow, Indianapolis; Louise Ottaway, Vi- : 
Kan.; Brenda Adams, Stillwater, service. 
ae Judith Gates, Hillsboro, Ore.; 
— ter ar tain tae naliie! With the addition of Mr. Saegert, formerly with the Con- 
and sectional winners ag given by Hap tinental Gin Company, we feel we have one of the country’s lead- 
eric tne > ao Yeas aioe ing gin experts to serve the ginning industry. We are happy to 
P. B. Stull, vice-president; M. R. Budd, make this announcement, and feel that Mr. Saegert’s adequate 
director of advertising; and R. T. Yates, . ’ : 
assistant director of sales, naval stores knowledge of the ginners’ problems will ensure our customers 
department. even better service, if possible, than heretofore. When in need of 


gin saws, brushes, or service, may we have the opportunity of 
serving you. 





Texas Gin Group Sets 
Lubbock Meeting 


The annual meeting of Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association direc- 
tors with representatives of al- 
lied industries will be held Jan. 
17-18 in Lubbock, according to Jay 
C. Stilley, Dallas, executive vice- 
president of the Association. Head- 


quarters will be the Lubbock Hotel. 


Working on this event is a com- 
mittee composed of Orville Bailey, FT SERVICE ING 
Anton; Roy Forkner, Lubbock; « e 


W. L. Smith, Ralls; and Dixon 
White, Lubbock. “Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 

The meeting is held annually to 
review past Association activities Telephones: TAylor-0389, F Airdale-9603 


and to plan for the future, Stilley 
has pointed out. 500 SOUTH HASKELL DALLAS, TEXAS 
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What Is the 


HE EXTENSION SERVICE has 

been creating quite a bit of inter- 
est recently with its “new look” answer 
to some farm problems. They call it the 
“unit approach.” 

Just what is the “unit approach,” how 
does it work and what does it purport 
to do? Your Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press Washington staff has made an 
extensive study in an effort to give you 
a full and unbizssed answer to that 
question. 

When the plan was first announced 
last summer the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture gave the following defini- 
tion of the meaning of “unit approach”: 

“It is simply en effort on the part of 
the Extension Service to provide farm 
families, in a better organized and more 
intensive way, with necessary counsel 
and assistance to enable them to: 

“1. Identify and analyze effectively 
all of their major farm and home prob- 
lems and opportunities; 

“2. Determine a definite course of ac- 
tion in relation thereto which will pro- 
duce the maximum in terms of contin- 
uing economic returns and family sat- 
isfactions; 

“3. Put such plans into effect as rap- 
idly as feasible; and 

“4, Adjust them wisely as circum- 
stances warrant.” 

We asked C. M. Ferguson, adminis- 
trator of the USDA Federal Extension 
Service, for his appraisal of the objec- 
tives and reasons for the new emphasis 
and direction in the Extension Service’s 
relations to individual farmers. Here 
is his answer: 

“With the ever-increasing complexity 
of farming, and the capital investment 
required, there is the obvious need to 
consider the whole farming operation as 
a unit if it is to be a sound proposition. 
Farming and home management, crops, 
soils, livestock, equipment, and housing 
must be considered in relation to each 
other.” 


e Nothing Basically New—All of those 
we interviewed emphasized one point. 
The “unit approach” is not an attempt 
to develop a general farm plan, or even 
a set of many farm plans that might be 
applied to different farms under differ- 
ent conditions in various parts of the 
country. There is nothing basically new 
in the services or objectives of the Ex- 
tension Service. 

Rather, it is intended that county 
agents work more closely with individ- 
ual farm operators and their families in 
developing the most efficient and satis- 
fying program possible for their farm 
and their home. Each of the approxi- 
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The Extension Service’s “unit ap- 
proach” in working with farm 
families is discussed here by the 


Washington correspondent of The 
Press. Described as “better 
organized and more intensive,” the 
new method of operation invoives 
no drastic changes. 


By FRED BAILEY 


mately five million farms and fariners 
presents a different problem. 

To put that into official language, 
here is the description given by the 
Extension Service in instructions to ad- 
ministrators of the program: 

“As the farm family views its farm 
and home development program it is 
simply a carefully planned program to 
insure that the resources available, or 
which can be made available, are util- 
ized most effectively to achieve efficient 
production; the highest net income feas- 
ible on a continuing basis; the mainte- 
nance, conservation, proper use and im- 
provement wherever possible, of soil, wa- 
ter, and other resources; better living 
for the farm family; and the attain- 
ment of family goals and objectives.” 

Congress authorized, and appropriated 
funds for, the addition of approximately 
1,100 Extension workers in the states to 
implement the new program. About 
1,000 of those will be recruited from 
land grant college graduates, given spe- 
cial training, and then assigned to the 
staff of county agents. About 100 will 
be added to administrative agencies di- 
recting the program. 


e How Program Will Work—As seen by 
Ferguson and others in charge of or- 
ganizing the “unit approach” service, 
here is how it is to be applied on indi- 
vidual farms: 

The county agent worker will, when 
requested to do so, sit down with the 
farmer and his family in their home. 
He will discuss with them what they are 
currently doing on the farm, how it is 
being operated, what its assets are and 
then try to develop with the entire fam- 
ily a program to make the best use of 
the capabilities of the farm and the 
farm family. 

“Farming under modern conditions,” 
Ferguson tells us, “is an extremely 
complex operation. It involves many 
things outside of the knowledge of most 
farmers, such as market potentials, for 
example. Every farm has a different 
potential. We want to work with farm- 
ers to find out what that potential is 
and to help them make the best possible 
use of it. 

“In arriving at that potential on each 
farm we will want to know what its 
soil and water resources are. For what 
use is the land best suited? Does it need 
irrigation to increase yields and profits? 
Is the farm too small, or too large, for 
the labor and financial resources of the 
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operator? Does the farmer have too 
much, or too little, machinery and is it 
the right kind? What are the best mar- 
kets for products of the farm?” 


Changing conditions, such as acreage 
control programs, climate, prices, mar- 
kets, all require that farmers in order 
to prosper, must from time to time 
make changes in their operations. What 
changes to make, and when, are prob- 
lems which the farmer and his county 
agent advisor may work out together. 
The “unit approach” is, simply stated, 
an effort to take into consideration all 
of the factors and develop a program 
best suited to the farm and the farm 
family. 

“There is more to the ‘unit approach’ 
than just making the best use of the 
physical resources of the farm,” Fergu- 
son adds. “Because the science of farm- 
ing is improving constantly through re- 
search and experiment stations, we need 
to provide farmers with more technical 
assistance and education. 

“Farmers need to know about new 
crop varieties, improved livestock breeds, 
new machinery and new skills. But they 
need most advice on how those new de- 
velopments can be applied best on their 
individual farms. That long has been a 
major function of Extension and I feel 
~~ jit should continue to be empha- 
sized.” 


e All Problems Considered—If there is 
anything new in the “unit approach,” 
it is the proposal to give greater em- 
phasis to weighing all the problems on 
the farm and developing a coordinated 
program, rather than unrelated assist- 
ance on individual problems. You can 
call it “farm management” if you like, 
but Extension doesn’t think that de- 
scription fits. 

What use, for example, could a South- 
ern cotton farmer make of the new 
“unit approach?” We asked that ques- 
tion of Ferguson, and he answered: 

“Naturally, the answer would vary. 
It would be different for different farms 
and farmers. I think I can give you a 
few of the general answers, though. 

“First, let’s assume he must, because 
of production controls or for other rea- 
sons, reduce his cotton acreage from 
100 to 75 acres. 

“His first problem is what does he do 
with the 25 ‘displaced’ acres? Should 
he shift to another row crop, to feed 
grains, hay or pasture? We must de- 
termine, first, what the land is best 
suited to produce. We must decide 
whether that product has a good mar- 
ket in his area. We must decide wheth- 
er he has the proper equipment and la- 
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pe to produce it efficiently and profit- 
ably. 

“Should he shift the land to produc- 
tion of meat animals, dairying, poultry 
or something else? We should review all 
the possibilities and then decide upon 
the use to be made of the land. 


“We should try to help the farmer 
produce cotton most efficiently and 
profitably on the remaining 75 acres. 
Does he have the proper machinery, the 
best variety, and what cultivation and 
a practices should be follow- 
ed? 


“We would want to talk with the wife, 
and other members of the family, to 
survey with them what they want and 
need to make life on the farm more sat- 
isfactory. There is more to farming 
than income measured in dollars. 


“When all of those, and other, fac- 
tors are weighed we would try to work 
out with the farm family a program 
that would most nearly meet their needs 
and wishes.” 

There are many problems that are 
common to all parts of the country. 
Young farm couples, who are more af- 
fected by economic conditions than they 
would have been years ago—because of 
the large capital outlays now required 
for land, house, equipment and livestock, 
along with management skills in mod- 
ern farm business — are examples of 
where it is felt the “unit approach” 
would be most useful. 

This is in no sense to be regarded as 
a “revolution” in Extension’s work with 
farmers. It 1s an important new empha- 
sis on a closer, more intimate, working 
relationship between the county agent 
and the home demonstration agent, and 
the farm family. 


Three Vice-Presidents Are 
Elected by Lummus Co. 


Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, 
Ga., has announced the promotion of 
three officials of the firm. H. Murray 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing, S. A. Buckmaster 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
A. Vandergriff vice-president in 
charge of engineering. , 
staan Lema in a | pat! There are various grades of bur- 
in the service and erection de- | 1 ° 4s 
partment, served as purchasing agent | ] lap and, of course, variations 
from 1916 to 1921, when he was made | within those grades. 
factory superintendent, and served in | 3 
that gaa until he was elected vice- | , But there’s one sure way to get 
president. ane . i 
Buckmaster joined the firm in No- | Ri ark oh the quality of burlap you pay for: 
vember 1935 as district manager at Dal- | i,t ‘ Vy tag Rely on Bemis.* 
las. He was transferred to Columbus | iy Cs eS 
in 1947 and promoted br prsers), sna rh PEssr)] Niky You can always look to Bemis 
manager, the position which he held un- | hy ‘ ’ . 
til named a vice-president of the firm. | B® +a Sp 4 for the best in burlap! 
Vandergriff joined the firm in 1947 as St ADR TY *Producers and users alike accept 
director of research and development and | (a A@as ‘4 eek hues Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
held that position until his recent ad- ae ay) are oe Pe tandard for the indust P 
vancement to a vice-presidency. . i. id's ent - vibsenene<tias 


South Plains Cotton Maid 
Is Selected in Lubbock 


Virginia Mitchell, Fort Worth, a stu- 
dent at Texas Technological College, 
eer ae ae eblag ae: Plains ' Th eS cris at 
Maid of Cotton in Lubboc ov. 22. boom mats P wee 

Virginia will go to Memphis in Jan- ' yee + ay es mae ge Mo. 
uary to participate in the national Maid , es Offices in Principal Cities 
of Cotton contest finals. 

Virginia is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Mitchell, Route 3, Fort 
Worth. 
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A FAMILIAR SIGHT to Texas crushers is this scene: Bennette Wallin at her 
desk in the office of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, from which she re- 
tired on Dec. 1, as reported in the accompanying story. 


With Association Since °26 





Bennette Wallin Retires 
From Texas Crushers 


@ LEADER in agricultural and trade association activities plans to 
make her future home in Sedalia, Mo. 


ENNETTE WALLIN, Dallas, re- 
tired on Dec. 1 after establishing an 
outstanding record of service to Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association since 
she began her work in 1926. Her effi- 
ciency and loyalty to the cottonseed 
crushing industry made for her, per- 
sonally, and for the Association a last- 
ing record of leadership in agricultural 
and trade association activities. She 
has countless friends in the crushing 
and allied industries and among their 
families who join the staff of The Press 
in extending best wishes to her as she 
moves to Sedalia, Mo., to make her home. 
Miss Wallin was born in Bellair, Mo., 
on Dec. 20, 1889. She spent her early 
years on a cattle farm near Sedalia, in 
Pettis County, and graduated from high 
school at Green Ridge, Mo., in 1907. She 
attended teachers’ college at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., and taught four years in the 
state’s public schools. 

In the fall of 1916 Miss Wallin came 
to Texas and attended Tyler Commer- 
cial College at Tyler. During 1917 and 
1918 she did stenographic work in the 
departments of architecture, chemistry 
and vocational agriculture at Texas 
A. & M. College; did special work in 
food administration, State of Missouri, 
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from the fall of 1918 until the signing 
of the Armistice; and served as secre- 
tary, department of zoology, University 
of Illinois, 1918-19. 

Miss Wallin was the first woman to be 
employed as a registrar by a Texas col- 
lege when she became registrar for Sam 
Houston State Teachers’ College, Hunts- 
ville. She served in this position from 
1919-20 through 1921-22. 


While a student at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1922-23 through 
1924-25, she held a cooperative job as 
secretary to the educational director, 
Southern Diocese, Episcopal Church at 
Columbus, Ohio. During the summers of 
1924-25 she assisted in circularizing the 
Farmers Short Course at Texas A. & M. 
College, and she did secretarial work 
for the Texas Extension Service from 
the fall of 1925 until July 1, 1926. 

She went to Dallas in 1926 as secre- 
tary to A. L. Ward when he was em- 
ployed to establish the Educational Ser- 
vice by the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. Miss Wallin continued in 
this position when the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association took over the 
Educational Service. 

On June 24, 1932, Miss Wallin was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Texas 
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Cottonseed Crushers’ Association when 
the late George Bennett, who had been 
secretary for both the National and 
Texas organizations, moved his office to 
Memphis as secretary for the National. 

Miss Wallin held the joint office of 
secretary-treasurer for the Texas crush- 
ers’ group until June 14, 1949, when, on 
her recommendation, the office was di- 
vided and Jack Whetstone was elected 
secretary. She served as treasurer until 
her retirement, at which time Whetstone 
became secretary-treasurer. 


Plainview Co-op Gin Fire 
Damage Is $115,000 


Fire caused damage estimated at 
$115,000 at Plainview Cooperative Gin 
Co., Plainview, Texas, Nov. 26. Loss in- 
cluded 141 trailers loaded with 400 bales 
of unginned cotton, a seed house, several 
bales of ginned cotton and some equip- 
ment damage. Nearby Service Gin Co 
lost about 15 bales in the same fire. 

The fire started when wind carried 
sparks from the bur pit onto a cotton- 
seed house. Fire fighters were handi- 
capped by lack of water. 

M. M. Scott is manager and A. T. 
Whitfield chairman of the board of the 
Plainview Co-op. They report that the 
loss was fully covered by insurance. The 
gin was expected to resume operations 
shortly. 


1954-Crop Castor Beans 
Sold by Dallas CSS 


Dallas Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice has sold the remaining 2,735 tons 
of castor beans from the 1954 crop, 
C. H. Moseley, director, said Nov. 30. 

The George S. Degen Co., New York, 
bought 1,600 tons on bid basis, and the 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Cameron, 
Texas, bought 1,135 tons. Total crop for 
the year is estimated at 7,230 tons. 

Other purchasers of the beans are: 
Baker Castor Oil Corp., New York, 
3,630 tons and Pacific Vegetable Oil Co., 
San Francisco, 615 tons. Around 250 
tons were sold on negotiated basis, Mose- 
ley said. 


Sherrill Succeeds King 
As Farm Club Head 


Dave Sherrill, Lubbock County Agent, 
was elected president of the Lubbock 
Agricultural Club Nov. 22, succeeding 
Raymond King, Lubbock Cotton Oil Co. 
Charles Signor, formerly with Western 
Cottonoil Co. but now with a Lubbock 
bank, was named vice-president, and 
Allen King was elected secretary. 

Future Farmers, Future Homemakers 
and 4-H Club members who have made 
outstanding records were honored at the 
meeting. 


Feed Cottonseed Hulls 
To Stock on Alfalfa 


Cottonseed hulls or other dry rough- 
age helps to prevent bloat among cattle 
grazing alfalfa, says a timely reminder 
from Al Lane, Arizona Extension live- 
stock specialist. Lane advises farmers to 
be sure that cattle fill up with plenty 
of dry roughage before they start graz- 
ing alfalfa. He also recommends the 
feeding of a little dry roughage every 
day the cattle are on pasture. 
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By State of Colorado 





Cottonseed Product 
Embargo Changed 


m= MILLS can ship feeds after lo- 
cal approval. Federal quarantine 
discussed at Denver hearing. 


Cottonseed crushers of the Far West 
heard welcome news in Denver on Dec. 1 
when Colorado state officials announced 
that cottonseed feed products had been 
removed from the list of materials 
barred from Colorado because of the 
Khapra beetle. An amendment which 
permits the shipment of cottonseed feed 
products into Colorado, provided that 
they are accompanied by certificates of 
approval from their own state commis- 
sioners of agriculture, has been prepared 
for California, Arizona and New Mexico. 
These are the three states which were 
affected by the previous ban. 

Announcement of this action was made 
at a hearing in Denver to determine 
whether there will be a federal quaran- 
tine because of the Khapra beetle. The 
meeting merely heard testimony and it 
will be some time before any federal 
action is taken. However, if a USDA 
quarantine is invoked, it will supersede 
any state action, as far as interstate 
shipments are concerned; and it is not 
believed that any federal quarantine 
would hamper sale of cottonseed feed 
products on a large scale. 

Authorities emphasized that there has 
been no evidence that the beetle infests 
cottonseed meal or cake. 

Representatives from the cottonseed 
crushing industry at the Denver hearinz 
included A. D. Tedford, Phoenix; Charles 
A. Piercey, Gilbert, Ariz.; Carter San- 
ders, Fresno, Calif.; Jimmy Walsh, 
Shafter, Calif.; Tom Hefferman, Fresno, 
Calif.; Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, 
N.M.; and Kenneth Lewis, field repre- 
sentative, National Cottonseed Products 
Association Educational Service, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Feed and grain industry representa- 
tives generally favored a premises quar- 
antine, rather than area- or state-wide 
quarantine, if such action is taken by 
USDA. Bag industry representatives 
present stressed the importance of using 
new bags as a means of avoiding infes- 
tation by the beetle. 


e Action by Colorado—The Denver hear- 
ing followed action by the Colorado De- 
partment of Agriculture placing an em- 
bargo against many products, including 
bags and bagging, cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed products and others, coming 
from California, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. The order was effective Nov. 1, as 
reported in the last issue of The Press. 
Agriculture Commissioner Paul Swish- 
er of Colorado stated that the action 
was taken because “a serious stored 
product pest known as the Khapra 
beetle has been found infesting grain 
warehouses in Arizona, California and 
New Mexico and there is no known, or 
established, control available; and the 
pest does not exist in Colorado.” 
Listed in the original ban were grains, 
grain products, dried seeds of field and 
vegetable crops, dried milk, dried blood, 
fish meal, meat scraps and “other items 
that might help spread the insect.” In 
a later ruling, alfalfa was excluded from 
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the embargo and alfalfa meal may be 
shipped in provided that it is packed in 
new or thoroughly cleaned used bags. 


e What the Beetle Is—USDA, at the re- 
quest of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, has supplied the following 
information about the Khapra beetle: 

The Khapra beetle (Trogoderma gra- 
narium) is one of the smaller dermes- 
tids. The adult beetle is less than 3 mil- 
limeters in length and less than 1% mil- 
limeters in breadth. It varies in color 
from reddish brown to black. It is not 
conspicuous and is less likely to be ob- 
served than the larvae and larval skins. 

The larvae and larval skins can be 
seen in great numbers on the outside 
portions of infested products, the De- 
partment says. The larvae are usually 
light brown in color and covered with 
long bristly hairs. 


If stored products are in sacks, the 
larvae may be found along the seams 
and between flaps. Waste material and 
debris in cracks and corners should be 
examined in mill or storage rooms. All 
suspicious-looking material should be 
submitted for identification, the Depart- 
ment says. 

During the past year 12 infestations 
have been found in six counties in Cali- 
fornia, and 12 infestations have been 
reported in six counties in Arizona. In 
New Mexico two infestations were found 
in Curry County and one in Roosevelt 
County. The pest has not been reported 
in any other state. 

The known host materials of the bee- 
tle include blackeyed peas, sorghum, 
barley, soybeans, shelled peanuts, corn, 
pinto beans, oats, wheat, alfalfa hay and 
castor beans. 
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How CAT power 


pays off in this gin 


A Caterpillar D386 Cotton Gin Engine provides power 
for the entire B. G. McGeary Gin, Sidon, Miss. The plant 
includes a 3/90 Murray outfit with three Mitchell feeders, 
a 14’ burr machine and other equipment. Production of 
lint cotton averages 3 to 4 bales an hour in 10- to 12-hour 
days, 30 days a month, during the season. 


In the D386’s second season of use, B. G. McGeary 
had this to report about its performance: “It’s simple to 
operate—no special operator is needed for it. It delivers 
ample power for a complete ginning plant. So far, there’s 
been no down time, practically no adjustments and a 
minimum of repairs. | know that if I need service, I can 
get it 24 hours a day.” 

That’s typical of the money-making performance of 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines—not just when they’re new, 
but season after season. Available in 12 sizes up to 
500 HP, they’re modern heavy-duty units. You can 
count on them to deliver honest power—the full amount 
listed in the specification sheet. Their large capacity lube 


B. G. McGeary, owner, on left; Nason Holland, gin foreman, on right. 


oil system is good for 1500 hours without a change—long 
enough to take you through a normal ginning season. 
They maintain the steady speed necessary for high-grade 
samples. And, by burning low-cost No. 2 furnace oil 
without fouling, they save you money three ways—cheaper 
fuel, less of it and a minimum of maintenance. As for 
service—you can count on it fast, any time of the day or 
night, from your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 

Ask him to show you performance records of these 
rugged engines in other gins. See how Caterpillar power 
can pay off for you! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIlinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —(R) 





QUARTERS FOR 


youR HEAD 





Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cot Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


ARKANSAS 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 


your call for service, day or night. . . West Memphis — Camden — Jonesboro 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 


ILLINOIS 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
PARTS — IN STOCK... Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


No waiting for replacement parts — 
we have complete parts stocks for all MISSOURI 


models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 2 
the same precision quality as the John Fabick Tractor Co. 


ones they replace! } St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — Odessa 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN Darr Equipment Co. 
POWER... Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 


Cat Gin Engines are available in Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous nage wile oe a of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other West Texas Equipment Co. 
attachments enable you to custom: Amarillo — Lubbock 

tailor power to sour preference! 


San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Austin 
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e Acreage Increase Still Possible—The 
big boost in USDA estimates of this 
year’s cotton crop has not stopped talk 
of an allotment increase for next year. 
Two Southern Senators—Eastland of 
Mississippi and Hill of Alabama—now 
say they will ask the new Congress to 
increase acreages in both 1955 and 1956 
by 1.4 million acres. 

That would mean a national allot- 
ment next year of 19.5 million acres, 
compared with 18.1 million already pro- 
claimed by Secretary Benson. Washing- 
ton consensus now is that Congress won’t 
agree to the Eastland-Hill formula. 
However, some increase for ’55 is not 
being ruled out—especially if another 
West-South fight over division of the 
added acres can be avoided. 

Hopes are high that another allotment 
increase would not bring a renewal of 
the regional controversy. As the present 
law stands, Western States will get 
somewhat larger allotments next year 
than those in the South—compared with 
prior years. 

Reason is that the national allotment 
is broken down among the states on the 
basis of a five-year moving average of 
past production. In figuring next year’s 
state allotments, the year 1953 is added 
and a previous year—when Western 
production was less—is dropped. 

California’s allotment next year, due 
to the moving average, will be about 10 
percent higher than otherwise — and 
allotments in Mississippi and Georgia, 
for example, will be somewhat lower. 


e Shift to Historical Basis—About 90 
percent of the nation’s cotton counties 


a, ste allt 
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are shifting from the “cropland” to the 
“historical” basis of figuring allotments 
for next year, USDA officials report. 
Result is expected to be a “more equit- 
able’ division of acres among growers. 

The new method of figuring farm 
acreages was approved this year by 
Congress. Reason was that the old meth- 
od of calculation opened the way for al- 
lotments that often were not planted, 
or only partly planted. The new method 
is expected to bring better placement 
of allotments—and probably means that 
a higher percentage of allotted acres 
actually will be planted. Extra produc- 
tion likely to result is figured unofficial- 
ly at 200,000 to 300,000 bales. 

Note: The Delta area is about the only 
region where counties are not shifting 
to the historical basis. Reason is that 
cotton plantings there are general, and 
largely consistent from year to year. 


e There’s Still the Dairy Problem — 
Dairy troubles still plague USDA, 
despite some reduction in surpluses due 
to give-away and sale. Milk production 
in October, for instance, was an all-time 
high for the month—and output for the 
year also will be a record. 

Benson, by Jan. 3, is to report to the 
new Congress on his ideas for an al- 
ternative to the present dairy support 
program. The Secretary, however, al- 
ready has made it clear he won’t ask 
for an increase in the present 75 per- 
cent-of-parity guarantees to dairymen. 
Still more aggressive promotion, mar- 
keting, and research are expected to be 
recommended by Benson as the only 
“sound” way out for dairymen. 


Hillsboro Oil Mill Has New Office Quarters 
THE HILL County Cotton Oil Co., Hillsboro, Texas, recently moved into new offices. Shown here are two views—part of the 
main office interior, and the exterior of the new building. S. J. Vaughan, Jr., immediate past president of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, is president and general manager of the company. 


22 
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Note: In the first six months of this 
year, the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration reported expenditure of $140,901 
—the highest figure of all those re- 
ported for the period by registered lob- 
bies in Washington. Some leading spend- 
ers of recent years reported much small- 
er expenditure than in the past—prob- 
ably due to a recent court decision that 
limited the application of the lobby reg- 
istration law. 


e Farm Income Lag “Normal” — Most 
economic signs point to high-level busi- 
ness activity and strong consumer in- 
comes for the New Year. Farm income 
is still lagging, but Administration econ- 
omists stress that this is “normal”— 
following the war-time and post-war 
boom in agriculture. 

A year of record construction is fore- 
cast. Steel executives say they are plan- 
ning to increase output to an all-time 
high. The latest economic summary from 
the Federal Reserve Board notes that 
industrial production has been increas- 
ing; and unemployment declining “more 
than seasonally.” 

Output of non-durable goods is up, the 
board reports, and production of major 
household goods is “at an advanced lev- 
el.” Department store sales have been 
“somewhat above” a year earlier. 

Net farm income is expected to be 
down next year, but only slightly, say 
most agricultural economists. They ex- 
pect the four-year decline in farm prices 
to be halted, and farm returns gen- 
erally “to stabilize.” 


© Not Quite So Dry—There is optimism 
in Washington even about the weather. 
Following glum predictions of two or 
three years more of drouth, weather 
officials are now finding at least a few 
reasons for cautious optimism. Soil 
moisture is said to be “about normal” 
at present for most areas, except the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. Signs of 
improvement in the outlook are cited in 
areas that have been hardest hit by the 
drouth. 

Prospect of severe dust storms in the 
Southern plains early in the New Year 
is not being ruled out. 
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© Plant Food Groups 
Will Consolidate 


THE NATIONAL Plant Food Institute 
will be formed July 1, 1955, through the 
consolidation of the American Plant 
Food Council and the National Fertil- 
izer Association. 

The NFA approved the consolidation 
on Nov. 11, and the APFA voted Dec. 1 
to consolidate. 

A committee of 10 is working on de- 
tails of the consolidation. Members are 
Ralph B. Douglass, Norfolk, Va.; E. A. 
Geoghegan, New Orleans; J. A. Howell, 
Richmond, Va.; John A. Miller, Louis- 
ville; Edwin Pate, Laurinburg, N.C.; C. 
T. Prindeville, Chicago; Paul J. Pros- 
ser, Baltimore, Md.; John E. Sanford, 
Atlanta; J. E. Totman, Baltimore, Md.; 
and Louis Ware, Chicago. 


USDA Reports New Help 
For Oilseed Research 


Scientists of USDA have reported an 
equation for relating solubilities of 
homologous long-chain organic com- 
pounds to the number of carbon atoms 
in the molecule, which should be of prac- 
tical importance to industrial processors 
of vegetable fats and oils, as well as to 
researchers investigating these commod- 
ities. 

This relation provides a method for 
determining solubilities not available in 
the literature for long-chain organic 
compounds, simply from a_ graphical 
correlation of the published solubility 
data for homologous members of the 
same chemical series. 

The new method was developed by E. 
L. Skau and R. E. Boucher in funda- 
mental research on oilseeds at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans. 


Cottonseed Oil Sales 
Announced by CCC 


During the week ended Nov. 26, Com- 
mority Credit Corp. sold 79 tank cars of 
crude cottonseed oil for export under 
Announcement NO-CS-9 at an average 
price of 10.72 cents per pound, F. P. 
Biggs, director, New Orleans CSS com- 
modity office, has announced. 

CCC also sold 389 short tons of refined 
cottonseed oil for export after further 
processing at prices, figured f.o.b. cars, 
ranging from an average of 10.85 cents 
per pound for Prime Summer Yellow to 
an average of 10.27 cents per pound for 
Summer Yellow. Sales included 231 tons 
of Prime Summer Yellow and 158 tons 
of Summer Yellow. 


Texas 4-H Tractor Schools 


Seven district leader training schools 
for 4-H tractor maintenance have 
been set in Texas, according to the Tex- 
as Extension Service. These schools will 
be for adult leaders from each county. 

Last year 7,300 farm youth enrolled 
and kept records under the guidance of 
some 300 adult leaders in Texas. The 
program, now in its tenth year, empha- 
sizes proper tractor maintenance and ad- 
justment, and not repair. 

Schools are set for College Station, 
Dec. 8-10; Lubbock, Jan. 4-6; Weslaco, 
Jan. 12-14; Tyler, Jan. 24-26; Denton, 
Feb. 1-3; Childress, March 1-3; and Cole- 
man, March 15-17. 
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Castor Bean Harvesters 
Improved in 1954 


Important developments in machines 
for harvesting castor beans have taken 
place during 1954, says The Baker Cas- 
tor Oil Co. in a recent bulletin. As a re- 
sult, better harvesting equipment seems 
assured for 1955. 

A machine of completely new design 
has been put into the field by the Board- 
man Co., Oklahoma City. To be avail- 
able commercially in 1955, the machine 
leaves the plant standing and removes 
the capsules by vibrating the plants 
with a rapid knocking action. 

“The knockers,” according to the Baker 
bulletin, “strike the plant near its base 
and the vibration moves up the stems 
and branches to the top. This action, 
which is adjustable in intensity, removes 
all capsules which are ready for har- 
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’ Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zle. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. Ends up to 75% of all clogging 
troubles. Gives effective spraying in ca- 
pacities as low as one gallon per acre. 
Tested and proved the most efficient nozzle 
ever built ... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 


vest; and, in tests to date, removed 
very little other material. This is a one- 
row machine with the harvesting mech- 
anism placed outside the right wheel 
of the tractor.” 

Baker has made some modifications 
of one of the 1952 model USDA two- 
row tractor mounted strippers. Purpose 
was to make the machine better suited 
for irrigated areas and to reduce loss 
of capsules. 


Verticillium Wilt Causes 
$250,000 Cotton Loss 


Verticillium wilt cost cotton producers 
in the Eloy district of Arizona $250,000 
this year, according to a recent estimate 
published by The Arizona Farmer- 
Ranchman. A survey of 75,000 acres in 
the area showed about 8,000 acres af- 
fected moderately to severely. 


ConeJet tips 


and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 
ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 


OTHER TeeJef NOZZLES 


Flat Spray Tips for pre-emergence and 
general weed control . . . defoliation spray- 
ing ...and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 
and Dise Type Tips for related spraying 
applications. Ask your dealer about these 
or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58. 
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© Oil Storage Needed 


USDA has about 200 million pounds of 
once-refined cottonseed oil which it 
wants to put in commingled storage. 
This type of storage guarantees against 
loss in quantity and against quality de- 
terioration as compared with storage on 
an “identity preserved” basis, the De- 
partment says. 

Commodity Credit Corp. will consider 
offers from firms (1) to provide com- 
mingled storage for CCC stocks or (2) 


to exchange oil now owned by the firm 
for oil from CCC stocks and to furnish 
commingled storage. 


© All Growers May Vote 


ALL PRODUCERS who were interested 
in the production of the 1954 cotton crop 
are eligible to vote in the Dec. 14 cotton 
quota referendum, says Lewis Wolfe of 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Administration. 


“The fact that the 1954 crop failed to 
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HYDRAULIC TRUCK DUMPER 


Takes all the time-consuming hard work 
out of unloading, eliminates ‘‘waiting time.” 
* Unloads all sizes of trucks and big Tractor 
Trailers 

Sizes 25’, 45’, 50’, 
Other sizes special 
Capacities to 100.000 Ibs 
Sca'e and Non-Sca'e Types 
Twin Hydraulic Power Units 
Pit and Pitless Mode's 
foundation costs 
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FLEXIBLE LOADING 
SPOUTS 

Offer great flexibility to fill 

far ends of cars or barges 

Patented renewable bottoms of 
abrasion-resistant steel 
Jive spouts tong life 
and effect real savings 


A remarkab'e feature in Kewanee Spouts 
is that they always align themselves so the 
Renewable Bottoms are down. They take ail 
the wear! 
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material 
handling 
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can help you ea 
solve it. ES 
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OF TRUCKS antl TRACTOR-TRAILERS 


Today’s high costs literally demand that you eliminate cumbersome unloading methods 
Cottonseed Oil Mills the country over are turning to Kewanee equipment to speed 
unloading, cut costs and increase efficiency 
is a Kewanee unit that will solve your problem. Consult us 
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OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFTS 
Engineered for easy operation and depend- 
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e Adjustable for driveways 10’ to 15’ wide 
¢ Low Head Room 
¢ Large, deep flanged winding drums. Uni- 
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¢ Cut worm Gear Reducer 
© Crucible steel lifting Cables,extra flexib'e 


GRAIN GATES 
Kewanee Grain Gates are made of 4” by 
3’ bars fitted into slanted slots in support 
castings. This provides strength and rigidity, 
making it easy to remove any number of 
bars for entry into the pit. Slanted grate 
bars insure positive flow of all grains into pit. 
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mature and that no cotton was harvested 
from the acreage will not render an 
otherwise eligible producer ineligible to 
vote,” Wolfe said. 


© Don’t Write Now 


NATIONAL Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation headquarters in Memphis urges 
NCPA members not to make early hotel 
reservations for the convention next year 
in New Orleans, since such a high pro- 
portion of early reservations must be 
changed. 

The Association will advise members 
later as to when and to whom requests 
for accommodations should be addressed. 
Meantime, the hotel has promised that 
it is saving plenty of space for NCPA 
convention goers. 


© Longer-Llived Butter 


ADDING an antioxidant has doubled the 
shelf life of candy containing butter in 
tests at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, in coopera- 
tion with the National Confectioner’s As- 
sociation. The research may result in 
the use of more butter in candy, says 
USDA, which has been actively working 
to develop expanded uses for surplus 
butter. 

In the tests, the addition of about 
three percent of oat flour or debittered 
brewers yeast to candy containing but- 
ter multiplied the shelf life by two to 
six times. Yeast protected fudge and 
butter creams—even in continual stor- 
age at 86° F.—for 16 to 19 weeks, where- 
as unprotected creams were noticeably 
rancid in 2 to 3 weeks. 


© Stand Up and Be Counted 


UNCLE SAM is asking all business and 
industry to stand up and be counted in 
the next few months when the Bureau 
of Census conducts the Census of Busi- 
ness, Manufactures and Mineral Indus- 
tries. Basic information will be collected 
from more than three million establish- 
ments; and every businessman owes it 
to his government and his industry to 
report accurately and promptly the in- 
formation he is asked to supply. 


© Protein From Guar 


GUAR BEANS may have promise as a 
homegrown protein supplement, research 
in progress at USDA’s Southern Great 
Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla., 
seems to indicate. Steers fed guar beans 
from December to April as they wintered 
on grass made gains comparable to calves 
fed high-protein pellets. Guar is being 
grown as a drouth resistant, soil build- 
ing crop on sandy loam soils of the 


© Giving Milk a Break 


MILK IS GETTING A BREAK at Kan- 
sas State College. Some of the faculty 
are taking a milk “break” instead of the 
customary “coffee break.” There would 
be no milk surplus problem, they point 
out, if enough folks would give milk a 
break each morning and afternoon. 


© Delta Labor to Florida 


THE USE of Mississippi farm workers 
in Florida during off-season winter per- 
iods was discussed recently before the 
Delta Council labor committee. The pro- 
gram began in 1949 and about 3,000 
Mississippi farm workers have been go- 
ing to Florida for winter employment. 
State and federal employment agencies 
supervise the program. 
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Like It Hot or Cold?— 
World Offers Choice 


g@ IF THE WEATHER doesn’t 
suit you, the world offers you 
a wide choice of temperatures. 
A. D. Robb, U.S. Weather Bur- 
eau, Topeka, Kans., points out 
that those who prefer the heat 
could have basked in a gar 
tures as high as 136° F. 
Azizia, Africa, on Sept. 13, i922, 
the highest temperature ever 
recorded. The record high tem- 
perature in the U.S. was 134° 
at Greenland Ranch, Calif., o 
July 10, 1913. 

Cold weather fans might pos- 
sibly have enjoyed the U.S. low 
of -70° recorded just last Jan. 
20 at Rogers Pass, Mont.; al- 
though an even lower -90° was 
registered on Feb. 5 and Feb. 7, 
1892, at Verkhoyansk, Russia. 
An unofficial low of -108° was 
reported at Oimekon, Siberia, 
USSR. 

For comparison, the U.S. 
Army says that humans are 
most efficient when the tem- 
perature is 70°, and that all of 
a person’s energy is required 
for survival when temperatures 
drop to -50° or below. The av- 
erage temperature of the U.S. 
is 53.2° 


Supima Association Plans 


Promotional Campaign 


Supima Association of America has 
announced plans for a promotional cam- 
paign for home-grown, long staple cot- 
ton. Two objectives were outlined re- 
cently in New York by leaders of the 
newly-formed group. The Association 
plans to increase domestic use of long 
staple cotton, and to cut into Egypt’s 
present markets. 

Members of the Supima Association 
of America have assessed themselves $3 
a bale to carry on promotion. 

Mitchell Landers of Berino, N.M., 
president of the group, and J. Clyde Wil. 
son, Buckeye, Ariz., a director, said in 
New York that long staple cotton grown 
in Arizona, New Mexico and West Texas 
has three advantages over Egyptian long 
staple: less mill waste, smoother fibers 
with fewer neps and stronger fibers. 

Current U.S. production of long staple 
cotton is around 30,000 bales, most of 
which is used in thread. 

In a move designed to aid farmers in 
underselling Egyptian competition, par- 
ity price for long staple cotton will be 
cut to 75 percent, effective next season. 


1955 Meetings Planned 
By Industry Groups 


A number of organizations of cotton 
shippers, merchants or manufacturers 
have announced plans for their 1955 
meetings. These meetings, which are in 
addition to those regularly listed in the 
calendar in each issue of The Press, in- 
clude: 

Texas Cotton Association, March 18- 
19, Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi. 

Atiantic Cotton Association, March 
24-25-26, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta. 

American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
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stitute, March 31-April 1-2, Biltmore 
Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Southern Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
April 1, Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 

Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, April 13-14-15, Buena Vista Ho- 
tel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Western Shippers’ Association, April 
14-15, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia, April 27-28-29, Boca Raton Ho- 
tel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

American Cotton Shippers’ 
tion, April 28-29-30, Hotel 
Memphis. 


Associa- 
Peabody, 


@ WALTER C. BERGER, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, USDA, 
Washington, will speak at the Arkansas 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association meet- 
ing Dec. 9 in Little Rock. 


Arizona Soybeans Yield 
40 Bushels Per Acre 


Soybeans did well in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona this season and are 
promising as an additional cash crop 
for the region, according to The Arizona 
Farmer-Ranchman. 


Clyde Ramsey and Hugh Giesezl made 
an average of 40 bushels per acre on a 
15-acre planting near Gilbert, the pub- 
lication reports. They planted No. 46 
soybean seed produced last year at the 
Mesa Experimental Farm. Cutworms re- 
duced the yield and the yield per acre 
also may have been reduced by flooding 
which was done to kill the worms. 

Varying results are reported from 
other soybean plantings in the state, but 
the Ramsey- Giesezl seed will be suffi- 
cient to plant 2,400 acres to the crop in 
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| LONG-LASTING * VERSATILE * LIGHT ON POWER © EASY TO REPAIR 








“Yes, sir—you can ask any ginner or oil 
miller with first-hand knowledge of the 
SUPERBLAST, and he’ll tell you it’s 
the finest centrifugal fan around! Board- 
man builds it to /ast, with thick, sturdy 
steel or cast-iron scroll and big, heavy- 
duty shaft and bearings. That smooth- 
running, well-balanced blast-wheel 
makes it easier on power than many 
lighter fans. One SUPERBLAST does 
lots of jobs, because the housing adjusts 
easily to 8 different positions. And when 
repairs are eventually needed, it’s a snap, 
thanks to SUPERBLAST’s sectional 
scroll and replaceable blast-wheel blades. 
For yard-wide quality, specify SUPER- 
BLAST Fans, by Boardman!” 


TAKE YOUR FAN 
INSTALLATION 
AND CAPACITY 
PROBLEMS TO . 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
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wt BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


1401 S.W. 11TH 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
_Thareday | morning of _week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE-—5-80 Continental lint flue, good con- 
dition, rectangular connections to stands. Write 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Company, Loving, N.M. 





FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36’ 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—Three 80-saw Continental 
steel air blast gins with model “30” fronts and 
plete lint-flue, 4-80 saw steel air blast gins 








OIL “MILL “EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complet 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson hi . 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack coo) 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil scrvening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
ress expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
tiddle, Pa. 
FOR SAL E— Rebuilt, cleaned ‘and painted expell- 
ers, screw presses. New and rebuilt parts. Oil mill 
equipment, ail kinds. Installation and _ trouble 
shooting service.—Carter Foster, Jr., P. O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, warehouse 502 
North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 


FOR SAL E Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 141-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” and 60” seed cleaners, No. 153 separating 
unit, No. 136 double drum hull beater.—Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone 
PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


with model “30” fronts, with short lint-flue only. 
5-80 saw all steel Continental brush gins with new 
type steel brush cylinders and saw cylinders and 
V-belt brush drives complete with all lint-flue. 
Five 66” Mitchell extractors. Two 60” Mitchell 
extractors. Lummus conveyor distributor. Several 
steel condensers. Steel incline cleaners in 50” to 
72” widths, one Continental barrel type air line 
cleaner and one 6-cylinder Continental 10 foot steel 
incline after cleaner. Steel or wood frame bur ma- 
chines in both 10’ and 14’ lengths, steel condensers, 
one excellent steel bound Continental paragon 
press complete with tramper, ram and casing. Two 
50” Continental separators with back geared vacu- 
ums and one 52” Murray “VS” separator. For 
your largest, oldest and most reliable source of 
guaranteed late model used and reconditioned gin 
machinery, contact us. Qualified graduate engineer 
to assist you with any of your machinery prob- 
lems at no obligation. Call us regarding any ma- 
chinery you have for sale or trade._-R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 
2-8141, Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson twin motor Super Duo 36” 
cooker expellers, complete with heat exchanger, 
motors, and electrical starting equipment. A-1 
condition.—Write Box 839, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Five 80-saw Lummus gin complete 
with press, scales, drier, heater, bur machine, 
cleaners and diesel and electric power. To be 
moved or building can be rented for yearly rent 
or on per bale basis._Mrs. Ruth Schawe, Maxwell, 
Texas. 








FOR SALE—Used gin machinery. Dismantling 
three operational gins, two at Lott, one at Chilton. 
—John Carberry, Lott, Texas, or telehone Waco 
2-9920 at night. 





Electric Motors © 
: 


. » Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 
Delco 
Crocker Wheeler 
e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—A special deal in Valley 1 never “before 
offered. Largest money maker in south Texas. 
Call me coilect if interested. Unlimited potential 
if properly managed. Also have 5/80 Murray 
actually worth $125,000, priced for immediate sale 
at $90,000 with terms. Now is best time of year 
to buy here. Country in excellent shape for 1955 
crop. Call, write or wire M. M. Phillips, phone 
5-8555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

FOR ‘SALE- Cotton gin: Excellent opportunity. 
Will pay out in one season. All steel machinery, 
4-80 Lummus with Mitchell F.E.C., LeRoi power. 
Other business interests forces sale at sacrifice 
price of $8,500 or $2,500 will handle. Contact J. C. 
Moore, 314 North Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, or 
telephone WI-5000 


FOR SALE—One Continental “wood: press complete. 
One Jacobs tramper. Three 70-saw Munger gins. 
Three 80-saw Munger gins with model 30 hull 
fronts. One 3-80 Continental condenser. One 35 
inch fan. One 4-70 Continental trunk line shaft- 
ing and pulleys of various size. One hydraulic 
press pump. One 60 h.p., 1 cylinder, slow speed 
Continental diesel engine. All of the above ma- 
chinery in good mechanical condition at a bar- 
gain price.-J. Geo. McElmurray, Rt. 4, Box 101, 
North Augusta, S.C. 








Lummus gin stands with 
One 50” Lum- 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw 
lint flues, extractors, and feeders. 
mus condenser. Two 20 foot steel rotor lifts. One 
18’ bucket elevator. One 50” steel dropper. One 
Cameron automatic tramper. One hydraulic pump. 
One seed scales. Shafting and pulleys. One 75 
h.p. Westinghouse electric motor. Direct drive to 
two 40” fans. 2200 volts, 1750 r.p.m. All in good 
condition.—Write T. J. Kmiec, Chapel Hill, Texas. 





FOR SALE—5-90 Murray saw type lint cleaners, 
5-90 lint flue and condenser, 1950 model, like new. 
Ginned approximately 4,000 bales.—Lyford Co-op 
Gin Association, P. O. Box 67, phone: 2151, Ly- 
ford, Texas. 





LET US make your plant modern, we have the 
machinery you need, the personnel to install it 
without outside assistance. Sooner or later your 
machinery headquarters. Now on display for your 
inspection: packers, Murray, Lummus, Continent- 
al, seed scales, seed sterilizers new and used. Gov- 
ernment type tower driers, bur machines, all sizes, 
droppers, Mitchell extractor feeders, Continental 
and Murray gin stands, pulleys, fans, shafting, 
bearings, conveyer, steel trough, seed elevators 
presses, rams and casings, condensers. Machinery 
coming in every day. Let me know your needs. 

Svencer & Son’s Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 5 
Mi. North on Dallas Highway, Georgetown, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted ie 


WANTED—Used ball bearing electric motor 220- 
440 volts, 3-phase, 1800 r.p.m. 5-10-25 h.p. respec- 
tively, with starters. Give price, name, and con- 
dition. Write Gus Balzer, Schulenburg, Texas. 
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WANTED—One 90-saw, Model 511 Continental 
gin. One 4-X extractor.—J. Geo. McElmurray, 
Route 4, Box 101, North Augusta, S.C. 





WANTED—Four 80-saw Murray late model gin 
stands, with 6” mote conveyor, glass fronts and 
quick roll dumps. With or without factory in- 
we lint bars.—Farmers Gin Co., Albertville, 





WANTED- Three or four late model Continental 
gin stands, distributor, impact cleaner, 4X ex- 
tractors, steel down packing press, any make. 
State price and condition.—Box “KA”, c/o Cotton 
7 and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
exas. 


WANTED TO BUY—-Four old Murray air-blast 
gin stands. Box “KZ”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


POSITION WANTED —As oil mill superintendent 
or cotton gin operator. Day or night. Good refer- 
ences. Last employer closed his mill. Write or call 
W. W. Dewvall, Phone 398-R, Caldwell, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
’ — Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 


FOR SALE—Bargain: 45’ Fairbanks track scale. 
Call B. B. Hulsey, HArwood-2168 or write P. O. 
Box 960, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One set of 34’ platform scales. Per- 
fect condition. Make: Howe. Contact Oso Co-Op 
Gin Co., Rt. 3, Box 425, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Telephone 5--20952. 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

















Pamphlet on Cotton Gin 
Fires Being Prepared 


Steps that ginners can take to prevent 
fires and reduce insurance rates are 
being outlined in a pamphlet which is 
being prepared by a subcommittee of the 
Mississippi Delta Council ginning im- 
provement committee. 

George Baird, Sr., Inverness, is chair- 
man of the ginning improvement com- 
mittee; and Lee Cossar of Leland is 
chairman of the subcommittee, which 
consists of Bill Flautt, Tutwiler; W. W. 
Turner, Ruleville; and John E. Ross and 
Tom J. Johnston of Stoneville. 


Midsouth Gin Supply Show 


Floor Plan Is Released 


A diagram of exhibit spaces for the 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit at Mem- 
phis has been released by W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president of the 
Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation. 

The floor plan has been arranged 
this year to permit an increase in the 
number of exhibits and to give better 
display facilities to exhibitors. 

he show is to be held March 14-15 
in conjunction with conventions of the 
Arkansas-Missouri ginners and of the 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

It is sponsored by these two groups 
and the Delta Councils of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 


gw C. R. RATHBONE, assistant 
secretary of Ranchers Cotton Oil, Fresno, 
Calif., had charge of arrangements for a 
luncheon meeting of cooperative leaders 
in the San Joaquin Valley Dec. 1. Speak- 
er was H. L. BRINKLEY, executive vice- 
president of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 
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Cotton Ginning Static 
Problems Studied 


“Experiments led to the conclusion 
that bonding and grounding do not solve 
the problem of static in cotton ginning 
and the resultant clogging that reduces 
the output of the gin.” 

This is the conclusion of Clarence G. 
Leonard, physicist, and Victor L. Sted- 
ronsky, agricultural engineer, in USDA 
Circular No. 949, Effects of Electrical 
Bonding and Grounding on Static Gen- 
eration and Elimination in Cotton Gins. 


Insect Conference 


(Continued from Page 14) 


very much in the target view-finder,” 
he added. “Few dealers bother to learn 
the true properties of the material they 
sell. Still fewer take the trouble to in- 
struct clerks about it. Material is sold 
unwisely and results in bad public rela- 
tions for the industry. Properly coordi- 
nated publicity can reach dealers and 
prevent this.” 


e The Pink Bollworm, 1954 — F. ©. 
Bishopp, coordinator of the Pink Boll- 
worm Research Project at Brownsville, 
Texas, reported that special attention is 
being given to research for modifying 
ginning equipment and for devising me- 
chanical methods for killing bollworm 
larvae in the cottonseed. “Heat treat- 
ments and fumigation of the seed... 
are providing safety measures but in- 
volve considerable expense and trouble,” 
he pointed out. 

Complete eradication of the pink boll- 
worm from the U.S. and Mexico is not 
practical, said R. W. White, San An- 
tonio, Pink Bollworm Control Project. 
To do that, he pointed out, would re- 
quire huge money outlays and would 
cause severe economic dislocations re- 
sulting from the necessary establishment 
of non-cotton zones around affected 
areas. 

However, he declared, attainable ob- 
jectives are to prevent further spread 
and push back outlying infestations as 
far as possible while preventing or hold- 
ing to a minimum economic damage in 
infested areas. 

Others on the panel discussing the 
pink bollworm situation were C. M. Beck- 
ham, Georgia Experiment Station; R. C. 
Gaines, USDA; J. C. Gaines, Texas A. 
& M. College; and H. T. Reynolds, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside. 


e Industry and Research — Friday 
morning, Dec. 4, a panel on industry’s 
contribution to agricultural chemical re- 
search was held. W. W. Allen, president 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, told conferees that “re- 
search by industry in development and 
introduction of agricultural chemicals is 
a living part of America’s invigorating 
technology.” Allen, an executive of Dow 
Chemical Co., pointed out that “from 
three to five percent of the dollars we 
collect from sales of agricultural chem- 
icals is plowed back at once into re- 
search.” 

Others on this panel were R. L. Met- 
calf, Citrus Experiment Station, River- 
side, Calif., and R. J. Both, member of 
the legislative committee of the NACA. 


e County and Farm Level — Control- 
ling cotton insects at the county and 
farm level was another topic discussed 
Friday morning. W. A. Ruffin, panel 
leader and entomologist with the Ala- 
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bama Extension Service, told the group 
that failure to control insects can mean 
greater losses than neglect in following 
any or all of the other good practices 
recommended for cotton production. 

Byron W. Frierson, farm manager for 
the Texas Prison System, reported that 
insect control has been a prime factor in 
almost tripling cotton yields in the Texas 
Prison System. 

Others on this panel were three county 
agents: W. L. Roark, Louisiana; W. M. 
Wilson, Arkansas; and R. L. Huckabee, 
Texas. 


e Weather Service Exp-~sien — J. M. 
Beall of the U.S. Weather Bureau out- 
lined objectives of an expanded agricul- 
tural weather service. More weather re- 
search is needed, he said, and forecasts 
should be localized and made to apply to 
specific locations and crops. 


The Weather Bureau, he said, plans to 
establish about 50 agricultural service 
offices over the country and to issue 
routine day-to-day bulletins. 


e Value of Insect Survey — The final 
panel dealt with operation and value of 
cotton insect surveys; Kelvin Dorward, 
USDA, was discussion leader. With sev- 
eral agencies continuing to train and 
develop insect survey entomologists, the 
effectiveness of surveys in fighting cot- 
ton insects will keep growing, he said. 
Surveys have been made for many years, 
he added, but systematic survey proced- 
ures are relatively new. 

Panel members were C. R. Jordan, 
Georgia Extension Service; A. G. Ben- 
nett, Mississippi Extension Service, F. 
M. Fuller, Texas Extension Service; and 
R. C. Dobson, New Mexico Extension 
Service. 





GINNERS 








Fifty sheets 


3116 Commerce St. 





You are now required by law 
to keep two payroll forms showing 
Social Security taxes. 


Here Are the Two Forms You Need: 


Weekly Payroll Record (Form 85)—A simplified form that has 
provisions for Social Security, withheld taxes, overtime pay, etc. 
Meets the requirements of state and Federal law. Bound in books 


of 52 sheets with marble board cover.......... $2.00, postage prepaid. 


Employee’s Earning Record (Form 91)—An individual ledger 
sheet for each employee, providing all essential payroll informa- 
tion required by law. Machine ruled and printed two sides. Avail- 
able in loose-leaf form, punched if desired. Size 117% 
$4.00, postage prepaid. 


You Need Both of These Forms! 


Please enclose check with order. 
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WE RECOMMEND 
THIS LUBRICANT 

TOOUR 
~ CUSTOMERG 


—says PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











“We have found LUBRIPLATE 

Lubricants to be very effective 
and use them extensively in our ma- 
chines. To assure the proper use of 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants for re-lubrica- 
tion, we place tags on our machines 
before shipment. Thus the purchasers 
of those machines know the LUBRI- 
PLATE Product we recommend for each 
application and where to obtain it.” 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE Grease AND 
FLUID TYPE LUBRICANTS WILL 
IMPROVE ITS OPERATION AND 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 




















LUBRIPLATE is available 
in grease and fluid densi- 
ties for every purpose... 
LUBRIPLATE H.D.S. 
MOTOR OIL meets today’s 
exacting requirements for 
gasoline and diesel 
engines. 


LUBRIPLATE 


. MOTOR Olt 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Send for 
free ““LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK”...a 
valuable treatise on lubrication. Write 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
or Toledo 5, Ohio. 


PREVENTS WEAR » 
COnaosion P 


eee 


“SKE BROTHERS REFINING ©” 
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Safety Suggestions 


(Continued from Page 9) 


mended to reduce the hazards at a sol- 
vent extraction plant: 
General Plant Safety 


1. There must be a rigid No Smoking 
rule in the hazardous areas. 

2. Employees and visitors must leave 
all lighters, matches, and flashlights not 
of approved type at the gate entrance 
to the restricted area. 

8. No visitors should be allowed in 
the plant unless cleared by and accom- 
panied by an authorized person. 

4. All employees working within the 
restricted area must provide themselves 
with proper safety shoes and visitors’ 
shoes must be inspected for spark pro- 
ducing materials. 

5. Cotton socks should be worn with 
all safety shoes. 

6. No silk, nylon or rayon garments 
should be worn in the restricted area. 

7. Housekeeping must be maintained 
at a high level and materials and tools 
should not be allowed to accumulate 
where they are not needed. 

8. The use of non-sparking safety 
tools in these plants where possible is 
urged, in cases necessitating the use 
of ordinary type tools, extra precautions 
should be taken. 

General Operations 

9. Machinery manufacturers should 
take full advantage of their opportunity 
to use their experience and technical 
ability to design into their plants the 
proper safety devices for minimizing the 
hazards brought about by the use of 
flammable liquids in the extraction 
process. 

10. Operating supervisors and crews 
must receive thorough and _ proper 
training in the safe operation of the ex- 
traction equipment. 

11. The selection of intelligent, sound 
operators is most important, and these 
men must have the ability to understand 
the hazards involved and to minimize 
them by careful operation. 

12. New operators should undergo a 
training period before assuming the re- 
sponsibility of their jobs, and should be 
capable of drawing a flow diagram of 
their plant showing all operating vari- 
ables and conditions, including flow 
rates, temperatures, pressures, etc. 

13. A complete log of all unusual con- 
ditions should be kept by each shift, and 
the superintendent notified immediately 
of all unsafe conditions. 

14. When flammable gases are de- 
tected, an immediate investigation should 
be made to find the cause; and the faulty 
condition remedied as soon as the area 
has been rendered safe for repairs. 

15. The extractor or other large equip- 
ment containing solvent and vapors must 
not be opened except under the direct 
orders of some responsible person such 
as the superintendent. 

16. Plant management should always 
keep in mind that the safety of person- 
nel stands ahead of plant production, 
and that the highest standards of safety 
should be maintained regardless of tons 
through-put. 

17. No open flames, spark producing 
devices, or smoking should be allowed in 
meal warehouses, meal processing room, 
extraction plant, or any other location 
where flammable vapors or dust may be 
present. No welding should be allowed in 
these areas unless a permit has been 
obtained from the proper authority who 
has examined the area to determine that 
it is safe for this operation. The welding 
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operation should be under the constant 
supervision of a responsible plant rep- 
resentative. A restricted area of not less 
than 100 feet from all sides of the ex- 
traction plant should be maintained. 


Extraction Plant 


e Construction — 18. Extraction equip- 
ment preferably should be in the open, 
but if housed, building should be of non- 
combustible construction. 

19. Walls and roofs of enclosed or 
housed units should be designed for ex- 
plosion venting (see Explosion Venting). 

20. Lowest floor should not be lower 
than surrounding ground level and 
should not contain any pits, tunnels, or 
other depressions. 

21. Upper floors should preferably be 
steel grating, but if of reinforced con- 
crete should be adequately curbed and 
drained. 

22. The solvent extraction plant 
should be isolated from other structures 
by a clear space of at least 100 feet. 
Note: In existing plants where separa- 
tions of less than 100 feet are unavoid- 
able, a suitable vapor barrier may be 
erected to insure a maximum effective 
flammable vapor travel distance of 100 
feet to possible sources of ignition. 


e Explosion Venting—23. Building walls 
and roofs of housed units should be ade- 
quately designed for explosion venting. 
A minimum of one square foot of 
vent area for each 50 cubic foot of build- 
ing or room volume, in the larger volume 
plants is recommended. In small rooms 
having under 200 square foot floor area 
and small volume, the ratio should be 
as great as one to ten. 


e Ventilation — 24. If equipment is 
housed, natural ventilation should be 
provided. Openings should be at least 
equal to 20 percent of the enclosing wall 
area, one-half of which should be around 
the perimeter at each solid floor and at 
least one-fourth at roof or each ceiling 
level. 

25. In lieu of natural ventilation, 
mechanical ventilation of approved type, 
conforming to National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Pamphlet No. 91, should 
be provided which is adequate for the 
job and capable of furnishing not less 
than one complete change of air every 
five minutes. Ventilation system should 
be arranged to sound an audible, non- 
silencing alarm in event of failure. 


e Process Equipment — 26. All equip- 
ment of a system containing a flam- 
mable liquid should be completely closed 
and provided with adequate breather 
and emergency relief vents. Vents must 
discharge to a safe location above build- 
ings and be provided with flame arrest- 
ers except where danger of clogging ex- 
ists under normal operations. 

27. Provide satisfactory means to pre- 
vent overloading extractor with solvent. 

28. Provide satisfactory means to pre- 
vent overloading dryers with solvent. 

29. Provide means of preventing pres- 
sure from building up inside dryers to 
such an extent that the meal seal will 
be blown out. 

30. Audible and visible alarms should 
be provided to warn operators of low 
steam pressure in the dryer operations. 

31. If steam condensate is returned 
to the boiler for re-use as boiler water 
feed, means (such as flash tanks) should 
be provided to separate all hexane that 
may be entrained in the condensate so 
as to prevent possible return of hexane 
to the boiler room area. 

32. Glass liquid level gages or sight 
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Gq. Medium-Early Maturing © Heavy Yielding 
® High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) 
© Easy Picking— Hand or Machine 
® 1-1/16 to 1% Inch Staple. 


Fast Fruiting ® Early Maturing 

© Excellent for Machine Harvesting 

® Moderately-High Lint Percent (34% 
to 38%) ® 1-1/16 to 1-3/32 Inch Staple. 


Leads them all 
year after year! 


Farmers know they can make more money by 

planting Deltapine 15 and D&PL-Fox—that’s why more 
than one-third of the entire U. S. cotton acreage is planted 
to these famous cottons year after year. D&PL-Fox is your cotton for fast fruiting, 


early maturing and high yielding. There is a feeling of security in planting 
Deltapine 15, the cotton that won’t quit — cotton that has stamina of stalk and 

root system to produce under severe conditions, and with the late summer rains comes 
back with a top crop! That’s why farmers who buy Deltapine 15 or D&PL-Fox 
from you once, become customers who won't quit! 


Breeder’s Registered Seed of these two famous cottons are now ready for shipment! 


Write, wire or phone today — Sales Department 


DELTA & PINE LAND co. Scott, Mississipp! 
BREEDERS OF THE BELT’S BEST COTTONS 





openings should be tempered or wired 
glass and be protected from physical 
damage. 

33. Transfer of flammable liquid from 
storage tanks to process equipment must 
be by pumps listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for this use; gravity feed 
or air pressure should not to be per- 
mitted. 


e Electrical Equipment—34. All electric- 
cal equipment within a radius of 100 
feet of the solvent extraction plant shall 
conform to the requirements of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code for Class I haz- 
ardous locations: 

(a) All electrical equipment within 
50 feet should confcrm to the re- 
quirements for Class I, Division 
1, hazardous locations. 

(b) All electrical equipment over 50 
feet but within 100 feet should 
conform to the requirements for 
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Class I, Division 2, hazardous lo- 
cations, unless elevated at least 
4 feet above grade. 

35. If electrical control instruments 
are used and are not approved for haz- 
ardous locations, and are installed within 
the above limits, they should be housed 
in a cabinet or room pressurized by air or 
an inert gas and equipped with visual 
pressure gage. Inert gas pressure should 
be regulated, and if air pressure is used, 
the air should be taken from a location 
free of solvent vapors. 

36. A remote control switch should be 
provided to control all power excluding 
lights. Switch should preferably be lo- 
cated 100 feet from solvent extraction 
plant. 

37. All portable flashlights should be 
approved for use in Class I, hazardous 
locations. 


e Static Electricity — 38. All equipment 
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and buildings should be electrically 
bonded together and grounded adequate- 
ly to prevent sparks from static elec- 
tricity. All power transmission belting 
should be of a conducting type. 


e Ferrous Materials—39. Provide a per- 
manent magnet to remove ferrous ob- 
jects from the material prepared for 
extraction. Such magnets may be locat- 
ed before or after the flaking roll of the 
preparation process before the material 
is conveyed to the solvent equipment. 


e Lightning Protection—40. All struc- 
tures should be properly protected 
against lightning by an approved sys- 
tem bearing the Master Label of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

e Flammable Vapor Indicator—41. There 
should be provided an Underwriters’ 
Laboratories listed, continuous system 
for detecting the presence of flammable 
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vapors, with sampling points where va- 
pors are likely to originate or collect. 
In all cases, sampling stations should be 
in the conveyor to the solvent extractor 
near the discharge end, and in the con- 
veyor from the dryer. The indicators 
should be equipped with visual and aud- 
ible alarms operating at vapor concen- 
trations not exceeding 50 percent of the 
lower explosive limit. Sampling stations 
should be equipped with self-cleaning 
filters and should be supervised by vis- 
ual flow indicator; stations should be 
“blown out” or cleared at each change 
of work shift or more often if needed. 


e Residual Solvent in Production Oil— 
42. No oil with a flash point below 250° 
F. should be removed from the solvent 
plant area. Determination of the flash 
point shall be in accordance with recog- 
nized tests. 


e Drainage — 43. There must be pro- 
vided an adequate system for the col- 
lection and safe disposal of all above 
ground solvent, miscella, waste water, 
and fire protection water. This may be 
prison a by one of two methods. 
First, by having the curbed mat below 
the extraction unit discharge into an 
open drainage trench of adequate slope 
and capacity which in turn discharges 
into a catchment basin far removed 
from the extraction unit or any other 
structure. Second, by having the curbed 
mat discharge into a separating pit of 
sufficient capacity to retain the maxi- 
mum hexane and miscella spillage and 
the pit in turn discharging the separated 
water through adequate drainage facili- 
ties to a safe location. The discharge of 
solvent or miscella into a sanitary or 
storm sewer system should be prohibited. 


e Selvent Unloading and Storage — 44. 
Solvent unloading should conform to the 
requirements of Pamphlets Nos. 30 and 
38 of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for such operation. Unloading 
point should be at least 100 feet from al! 
important structures, and where neces- 
sary, be provided with diversion dikes or 
drainage to prevent spillage in the direc- 
tion of important structures. Bottom un- 
loading of railroad tank car should not 
be permitted. 


45. Solvent bulk storage tanks should 
preferably be underground, but if above 
ground, should be detached not less than 
50 feet from all important structures, 
and where necessary, be provided with 
diversion dikes or drains to prevent 
spillage in the direction of important 
structures. 


e Restricted Area — 46. A restricted 
area of not less than 100 feet from all 
sides of the extraction plant should be 
maintained. Within the restricted area, 
there should be no railroad tracks, pri- 
vate truck routes, public highways, open 
flames, welding, smoking, or carrying 
of matches. Restricted area should be 
kept free of combustible material. 

47. The solvent extraction plant should 
be surrounded by a suitable fence, pref- 
erably 100 feet but not less than 50 feet 
from the plant. 

48. Suitable signs indicating the re- 
stricted area and instructions covering 
normal and emergency operating condi- 
tions should be prominently posted. 


e Protection—49. At least one suitable 
fire extinguisher, approved for use on 
flammable liquid (Class B) fires, should 
be provided for each 1,000 square feet 
(or fraction thereof) of each floor or 
working level. 

50. Outside fire protection should in- 
clude adequate special extinguishing fa- 
cilities such as portable water spray 
nozzles, foam nozzles, and foam produc- 
ing agent. 

51. Automatic protection should be 
provided which includes an approved 
combination fixed deluge and water 
spray system having ample water supply 
and drainage system such as _ listed 
above. These systems should conform to 
the requirements of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters Pamphlets No. 13 
and No. 15 and the local authority hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Meal Processing and Storage Areas 

52. Good housekeeping should be main- 
tained at all times, and extreme care 
should be taken to clean dust from all 
ledges and all equipment daily, prefer- 
ably by vacuum so as not to blow dust 
into suspension. 








COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS 


extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity exceeds 1,000,000 tons per year 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY - chemical plants division 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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58. There should be no beams, ledges, 
or other places where dust may accumu- 
late, particularly overhead. Where such 
beams and ledges are unavoidable, the 
beam surfaces should be built up to an 
angle of not less than 60 degrees with 
the horizontal to prevent dust accumu- 
lation. Room interiors and equipment 
should be smooth and easy to clean. 

54. The conveyor housing and other 
equipment should be made dust-tight. 

55. At any point where dust escapes, 
means for collecting it should be pro- 
vided. 

56. When meal bins are partitioned 
off into several compartments, the par- 
titions should extend to the top of the 
bin, and a dust-tight cover should be 
constructed over the bins. 

57. Provision should be made to dis- 
pose of the dust from the air displaced 
by the filling of the bins. 

58. All electrical equipment in the 
meal room, the warehouse, or any dusty 
area or where hexane vapors may 
present, should be installed in accordance 
with Article 500 of the National Elec- 
trical Code. 

59. These hazardous areas should have 
standard automatic sprinkler protection 
throughout. 

60. The meal room should be ventilated 
by a positive current of air exhausted 
from the room at floor level; any pits 
or troughs in the floor should also be 
ventilated with a positive current of air. 

61. The Flammable Vapor Indicator, 
which should be installed in connection 
with the extraction plant, should have 
adequate sampling points installed at 
strategic points along the conveyor and 
in the storage bins. A portable flam- 
mable gas detector should be main- 
tained to examine areas not covered by 
above. 

62. The meal processing and sacking 
area should be cut off by standard blank 
fire walls from other areas. The fire 
wall should be constructed so as to sat- 
isfy the requirements of the National 
Building Code or the authorities having 
jurisdiction for such a wall. 


Ginners Named to Council; 
State Directors Chosen 


W. H. Haslauer, Cairo, Ill., president 
of the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, has been named gin- 
ner delegate to the National Cotton 
Council from Missouri. He replaces J. P. 
Ross. 

R. S. Barnett, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, has been named 
to the Council as ginner delegate from 
Arkansas. He replaces J. E. Teaford. 

Another ginner delegate to the Coun- 
cil is Otis Howe, ginner from Wabash, 
Ark., who is filling the unexpired term 
of J. J. Fletcher, deceased. 

The Association has named Maurice 
Kiech, Nettleton, Ark., to replace Claude 
Gregory, deceased, as an Association 
director. Louis M. Burris, Egypt, Ark., 
replaces Kiech as alternate director from 
District 4. 


Variety Progress Report 


Texas Experiment Station has_ re- 
leased Progress Report 1727 which deals 
with 1954 cotton variety tests in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. Co-authors 
are J. L. Hubbard and W. R. Cowley, 
both of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Experiment Station, Weslaco. 
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For Maximum Efficiency 





Proper Lubrication 
Now Is Necessity 


@ SUITABILITY of lubricant, 
not its initial price, is governing 
factor in determining true value. 


By R. L. WATTS 


Manager, Lubriplate Division 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 


In order to obtain the maximum out- 
put, utmost efficiency, lowest power con- 
sumption and minimum maintenance ex- 
pense of all types of mechanical equip- 
ment, proper lubrication is of vital im- 
portance. Advanced designs and im- 
provements made in machinery of every 
class have brought about necessary 
changes in lubricants. This has been 
a step by step process and has brought 
us to a point where today we look upon 
a lubricant in a sharply different light 
from that of years ago. 

Today’s lubricant is a versatile, mul- 
ti-functional product; and not only per- 
forms the basic jobs of reducing fric- 
tion and wear but must also be a pro- 
tective medium against rust and corro- 
sion. These functions must be performed 
over a very wide range of loads, speeds 
and unfavorable operating conditions 
such as high and low temperature, wa- 
ter, steam, acids and other contami- 
nants. In securing proper lubrication 
the trend is toward selecting and adopt- 
ing lubricants strictly on a_perform- 
ance basis. 

Unfortunately, many purchasers of 
lubricants believe that when they secure 
products at a low initial cost they have 
performed a useful service. This as- 
sumption in most cases is erroneous 
simply because the initial cost of the 
lubricant is a very small item in the 
total operating cost and is of course 
only one of the expenses involved in 
lubrication. The true cost of lubrication 
comprises such items as power waste 
due to friction, upkeep costs and parts 
replacements because of wear, and pro- 
duction losses resulting from shutdown 
of machines on account of bearing fail- 
ures occasioned by improper lubrica- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most important item 
confronting industry today is the pre- 
vailing high production cost which in- 
cludes maintenance of all types of ma- 
chinery. Never in the history of Amer- 
ican industry has it been so necessary 
to keep machinery operating at peak 
efficiency and at the lowest possible up- 
keep cost. Proper lubrication of all mov- 
ing machine parts is of vital importance. 
The answer to the whole problem is se- 
lecting the most suitable and highest 
quality lubricants and the correct means 
of proper application. 

The fundamental requirement in lub- 
rication is that a lubricant film be pro- 
vided and maintained between moving 
surfaces. The correct lubricant to use is 
naturally dependent on design of bear- 
ings, gears, chains and other machine 
parts and also the prevailing operating 
conditions. Whether a fluid or grease 
type lubricant should be used presents 
no serious argument, for both have their 
specific applications. 

The true cost of lubrication must be 
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reckoned with from a standpoint of ma- 
chine operating efficiency, power con- 
sumption and maintenance costs. Lubri- 
cant suitability and not its initial cost 
is the governing factor. 


Freight Rate Increase 
Protest Is Lodged 


The Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association has filed a_ protest 
with the Southwest Freight Bureau 
against the proposed rate increase on 
the movement of grain. W. Kemper 
Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president, reports that this action was 
taken in behalf of the large number of 
Association members who handle grain. 


Georgia Maid of Cotton 
Makes Tour of State 


Georgia’s Maid of Cotton, Patsy Hett 
of Columbus, completed a week’s tour 
of the state on Nov. 27 when she at- 
tended the Georgia Tech-Georgia foot- 
ball game at Athens. The tour began 
in Atlanta on Nov. 21. G. W. Rue, Jr., 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, was 
state promotion chairman for the tour. 

In Memphis, the National Cotton 
Council announced that the deadline for 
entries in the national contest has been 
extended to Dec. 10. The extension was 
granted at the request of girls who 
could not have photographs made in 
time for a previous deadline of Dec. 1. 
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Baby Smarter Than Economist? 





Gocart Is Before Horse 


m HERE ARE choice comments on babbling—both by babies and 
economists—by Herbert A. Leggett, editor of Arizona Progress, 
publication of the Valley National Bank in Phoenix. 


ABIES ARE wonderful. So are ecoiu- 
omists. Judging from the articles 
and speeches we read, the latter are re- 
lying heavily on the former to keep our 
national economy in high gear. This is 
quite a responsibility, but the babies, 


bless their statistical little hearts, are 
trying to oblige. 

Babies babble a lot (on them, it’s 
cute). Economists also babble a bit— 
especially about babies. Like a Gilbert 
and Sullivan chorus, they keep chanting 
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in R-C Blowers 
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ic conveying, built into R-C Rotary 
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Positive Blowers, account for their wide 
acceptance by leading manufacturers 
and owners of cotton gin equipment. 
To be sure of completely satisfactory 
and dependable performance, insist on 
R-C Rotary Positive Blowers. Send for 


details in Bulletin AF-154. 
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loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 
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able to supply the demand. 
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now before it is too late. 
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this refrain, “Babies make prosperity! 
Babies make prosperity!” Loud applause 
from baby doctors and dydee services. 

Babies are lovable creatures but they 
are not economists. Economists love ba- 
bies but do not understand them very 
well. Somewhere along the line they 
have apparently put the gocart before 
the equine. Actually, the baby boom is a 
product of prosperity—not the cause of 
it. 
Babies are expensive. Parents realize 
this, whether or not economists do. In 
this respect, babies are like houses, au- 
tomobiles and country clubs. They are 
a costly (although desirable) luxury, 
and we are fortunate in being able to af- 
ford more of them now than during the 
depression. 

Babies have big appetites. We only 
hope the hungry darlings will get busy 
and nibble away at some of our agri- 
cultural surpluses. Babies are destruc- 
tive, too. What they do to clothing and 
toys shouldn’t happen to an economist. 
If prosperity is based on wearing things 
out fast, possibly the economists are 
right after all. 

But babies must be educated. More 
babies mean more school children, more 
children mean more schools, more schools 
mean more taxes, more taxes mean less 
to spend on other things. This has all 
the earmarks of a cycle. Maybe babies 
are smarter than economists. 

If there are any babies listening in, 
we ask their forgiveness for discussing 
them in this unromantic arithmetic man- 
ner. All we can say is, we didn’t start 
it. Any economists listening in better 
take another look at the little rascals. 


Cotton Recommendations 
Made by Delta Council 


A number of recommendations relat- 
ing to cotton were made by the Delta 
Council of Mississippi directors at their 
recent meeting at Greenville. 

A minimum export goal for cotton of 
from 5 to 5% million bales annually 
was suggested by the Delta Council 
leaders as in keeping with U.S. agricul- 
tural resources traditionally devoted to 
cotton and the present size of the world 
market. Necessary steps by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Department of 
State to promote the export of such an 
amount of cotton were recommended. 

On cotton allotments for 1955, the di- 
rectors passed a resolution asking for an 
increase in the 1955 cotton allotment to 
a more equitable level to be distributed 
to states on the basis of current law. 
The directors also suggested consider- 
ation be given to setting more equitable 
allotments on a two-year basis to per- 
mit some measure of stability in the in- 
come of cotton producing areas. 

Unanimously endorsed by the directors 
was a motion that intensified research 
work be continued at the U.S. Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville. The resolution 
called for further research on (1) the 
precision control of heat and drying, 
(2) handling and storing of seed cotton, 
and (8) further improvements in clean- 
ing equipment for mechanically picked 
cotton. 

Another motion by the board direct- 
ed the Delta Council ginning improve- 
ment committee to make a study of 
workman’s compensation as it applies to 
cotton gins. 

Delta Council President W. A. Crabill 
of Marks presided at the meeting. Re- 
ports of the activities of 15 of the 22 
Council committees were made to the 
directors. 
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PICTURED ABOVE is the new ho 
Cotton Gin Co. at 3331 Haggar Drive. 


Lummus in New 


HE DALLAS sales office of Lum- 

mus Cotton Gin Co. is now occupy- 
ing its fine new quarters at 3331 Hag- 
gar Drive, after 47 years at the old lo- 
cation at 604 First Avenue. Lummus 
moved into the First Avenue address in 
1907 when it bought the old Air Blast 
Gin Co. 

The building at 3331 Haggar Drive, 
which is only a few blocks from the 
Dallas Municipal Airport (Love Field), 
is in one of the country’s finest indus- 


Dallas Home 


trial sections. The building was erected 
in 1946 and is ideally suited to Lummus’ 
operation. Office area is larger and the 
plant is much better arranged than at 
the old location. There is plenty of park- 
ing space and room for future plant ex- 
pansion. Excellent trackage and truck- 
loading facilities mean improved service 
for Lummus customers. 

A modern gin demonstration plant is 
to be erected at the rear of the building. 

Manager of the Dallas sales office is 


Woodrow Walker, who went with Lum- 
mus in 1937 to take sales training. He 
later went into the Service, was dis- 
charged in 1945, spent a short time in 
Houston in the construction business and 
returned to Lummus in June of 1947 as 
manager of the Dallas office. 

Clifford Granberry, assistant mana- 
ger, went into the training department 
in the Dallas office in 1939. In 1942 he 
got into war industry work with the 
Lockheed Modification Center and went 
into the Service in 1944. He re-joined 
Lummus in August of 1946 and traveled 
the Corpus Christi territory as a sales- 
man. Granberry returned to Dallas early 
in 1947 to assist S. A. Buckmaster, then 
manager of the Dallas office and now 
vice-president in charge of sales at the 
home office in Columbus, Ga. Granberry 
was named assistant manager of the 
Dallas office at the time Walker was 
made manager. 

Lummus’ new telephone number in 
Dallas is DIxon-8427. Mailing address 
is P. O. Box 1330, Zone 21. 


Cotton Nep Test Bulletin 


USDA has announced publication of 
the bulletin, Laboratory Equipment and 
Method for Making Nep Tests on Cotton 
Samples. The material is dated Novem- 
ber 1954. 


@ JEROME JALUFKA, Robs- 
town, president of the Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, visited the offices of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press re- 
cently. 
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minimum. Adding controlled moisture is no 

longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays 

an automatically controlled mist of “wet water”... 8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 
the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


LOW VOLTAGE FLAP CONTROL FAITHFULLY OPERATES NEW STATIFIER 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton to the slide, 
the Statifier responds with its controlled mist. Breaks 
or gaps in the batt releases the control flap which 
automatically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a special 
MOYST wetting agent is used in the Statifier. This 
permits the slight moisture used to uniformly pene- 
trate all of the cotton in the bale. Only one pint of 
this wetting agent is used in 50 gallons of water, 
costing between 1 and 2 cents per bale. 


Available in 4 Automatically Controlled Models 


For Complete Details Write, 
Wire or Phone Kemgas Today 


EMGAS COMPANY 


5007 
Lubbock, Texts 


P.O? Box 
Phone 27-2894 
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e Cotton Groups Form 


New Organization 


HARRY S. BAKER, Producers Cotton 
Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., was named pres- 
ident of the Public Information Comit- 
tee of the Cotton Industries, which was 
formed on Nov. 23 at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of cotton shippers, ware- 
housemen, ginners and cottonseed crush- 
ers in Dallas. Office for the organiza- 
tion will be at the National City Build- 
ing in Dallas. 

Dupuy Bateman, Jr., Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston, was named vice- 
chairman of the organization; R. W. 
Dickey, Robert W. Dickey and Son, Phoe- 
nix, secretary; and J. B. Hubbard, Hub- 
bard Cotton Co., Dallas, treasurer. 


“The Public Information Committee 
of the Cotton Industries was formed,” 
Baker said, “because many people from 
the various branches of the cotton busi- 
ness believe that the public should be in- 
formed about a number of problems im- 
portant to them as well as to our in- 
dustry. 

“Most pressing at the moment,” he 
added, “are tax inequality and other 
governmertal regulations favoring co- 
operatives, certain mutuals and some 
other types of business organizations. 

“Our committee seeks to correct this 
unfair situation by laying the facts 
forthrightly before the public, Congress 
and the Administration. In our endeav- 
ors we fully recognize the right of co- 
operatives to engage in business and 
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HARRY S. BAKER 


compete in the market place, but as a 
matter of equity we do not think the 
government should grant tax and other 
advantages to the cooperatives.” 

Committee members from the various 
cotton industries include: 

Cotton compresses and warehouses: 
B. L. Anderson, Lubbock Compress Co., 
Fort Worth; A. L. Reed, Dallas; R. R. 
Norman, Norman Bonded Warehouse, 
Fort Deposit, Ala.; W. A. West, Ari- 
zona Compress and Warehouse Co., 
Phoenix. 

Cotton ginners: Orville Bailey, Anton, 
Texas; J. G. Boswell, II, Los Angeles; 
Sam High, Ashville, Ala.; Virgil Jump- 
er, Idabel, Okla; Herbert A. Williams, 
Jr., Sylvania, Ga. 

Cotton shippers: R. O. Beach, Sr., 
Geo, H. McFadden and Bro., Houston; 
Parks Kinnett, Kinnett-Sturgis, Mem- 
phis; C. L. Merritt, Merritt Cotton Co., 
New Orleans; R. W. Dickey, Robert W. 
Dickey and Son, Phoenix; J. B. Hubbard, 
Hubbard Cotton Co., Dallas. 

Cottonseed oil mills: W. B. Coberly, Jr., 
California Cotton Oil Corp., Los Ange- 
les; D. P. Granberry, Laurel Oil and Fer- 
tilizer Co., Laurel, Miss.; R. M. Hughes, 
The Greer Oil Mill and Feed Co., Greer, 
S.C.; P. D. McCarley, Elberton Oil Mills, 
Atlanta; S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hill County 
Cotton Oil Co., Hillsboro, Texas. 


Oklahoma Ginners Have 


District Meetings 


District meetings of the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association got under way 
Dec. 1 when the first meeting was held 
at Pauls Valley. Ginners in the Watonga 
area gathered Dec. 3. Other meetings 
scheduled include the following, accord- 
ing to an announcement by J. D. Flem- 
ing, Oklahoma City, secretary: 

Dec. 6, 6:30 p.m., Anadarko, Com- 
munity Building; Dec. 7, 6:30 p.m., 
Walters, Trammel Cafe; Dec. 8, 12 noon, 
Altus, Shafer Hotel; Dec. 8, 6:30 p.m., 
Frederick, Frederick Hotel; Dec. 9, 6:30 
p.m., Hobart, Hovaka Hotel. 

Dec. 10, 6:30 p.m., Elk City, Town 
House; Dec. 13, 11 a.m., Prague, Union 
Cotton Oil Co.; Dec. 14, 12 noon, Mus- 
kogee, mezzanine of the Severs Hotel; 
Dec. 15, 6:30 p.m., McAlester, Pete’s 
Place; Dec. 17, 1:30 p.m., Guthrie, 
Guthrie Cotton Oil Co. 
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@ Winners Are Named 
In Georgia Contest 


ALL district winners in the Georgia 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest have been an- 
nounced and will be honored at a meet- 
ing in Atlanta on Dec. 9. They will re- 
ceive awards from the Georgia Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, sponsor of 
the event, which is conducted by the Ex- 
tension Service. 

First, second and third place winners 
in the various districts, and their yields 
of seed cotton on five acres follow: 

North District—C. L. Moss, 15,963 
pounds of seed cotton on five acres; 
A. P. Beamer, 14,134; J. D. Ferguson, 
14,078. 

Northeast — R. O. McCall, 12,370; 
Kenneth Johnson, 12,022; M. L. Johnson, 
11,926. 

Northwest—John Goldin, 11,201; Guy 
Rutland, Sr., 10,601; Claude Ingraham, 
10,282. 

Southeast—Charles Mallard, 13,164; 
Alex Norman, 9,061; Embree Hunicutt, 
8,537. 

Southwest — Henderson and Barr, 
14,321; Doc Luckie, 12,005; W. D. Liles, 
11,890. 

South Central—Bennett Phillips, 10,- 
831; Robert E. Lee, 10,758; and Loron 
Williams, 10,307 pounds of seed cotton 
on five acres. 


Entomologists Announce 


Officers and Directors 


L. C. Murphree, president of the re- 
cently formed Mississippi Entomological 
Association, has announced the names of 
officers and committee chairmer 

Serving with Murphree are W. R. 
Smith, vice-president, and Roy Bailey, 
secretary-treasurer. Murphree is asso- 
ciated with the Coahoma Chemical Co. 
of Clarksdale. Smith is a representative 
of Shell Chemical Co., and Bailey is 
with the general chemica! division of 
the Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 

Elected to membership on the board 
of directors along with the officers were 
Dr. Marvin Merkl, cotton research en- 
tomologist, Stoneville; J. C. Redd, Redd 
Pest Control Co., Jackson; and David 
F. Young, Jr., district entomologist, 
State Plant Board, Stoneville. 

Committees appointed include the mem- 
bership and rules committee, J. F. White, 
chairman, and J. C. Redd, A. G. Bennett 
and L. C. Murphree, members; research 
and education, with Gene Merrill, chair- 
man, and Marvin Merkl, W. R. Smith 
and Tom Johnson; and public relations, 
with David Young, chairman, and A. G. 
Bennett, E. W. Dunnam, Reed Faulkner 
and Roy Bailey. 


USDA Lists Appointments 
On Advisory Committees 


USDA has announced the appoint- 
ment of 37 new members to 17 research 
advisory committees. Among the new 
appointees are Mitchell Landers, South- 
west Five States Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Berino, N.M., on the cotton and 
cottonseed advisory committee; Parke C. 
Brinkley, Virginia Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Richmond, on the oilseeds and 
peanut committee; and Horace Etchi- 
son, who is active also in the ginning 
industry, McAllen, Texas, on the citrus 
fruit committee. 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 














TANK TRUCK 
Specialists 


Hauling cottonseed oil, vegetable 
oils and blends thereof, vegetable 
oil products, syrups, sugars, and 
molasses in bulk. 


Common Carriers, Inter-State 


Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Wis- 
consin, 


Intra-State 


Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 


ELDON MILLER, INC. 


Please contact nearest Branch for service 
and information: Bettendorf, Iowa; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chicago, Illinois; Coralville, 
Iowa; Des Moines, lowa; Dubuque, Iowa; 
East Peoria, Illinois; Ft. Madison, lowa; 
Eldorado, Kans.; Kansas City, Missouri; La 
Crosse, i in; Memphi $ 
Peru, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


General Offices: IOWA CITY, IOWA. 











AINGKLEy 


“Even Feed” Bur Extractors come in 10’, 12’, and 14’ lengths 
with a raw overflow conveyor over feeding rolls. These feedinz 
rolls run the length of the machine and can be set at the 
proper speed to feed your gin stands with a normal regular 
cotton overflow. This surplus cotton, beyond which the feeding 
rolls are set to handle, is carried off by the raw overflow 
conveyor and deposited in your standard overflow pile. 


WRITE 


Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 


New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 





Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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Do You Have 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil products) 


The new 1954-55 Edition is 
now available . . . containing 
complete and detailed informa- 
tion about the entire oilseed 
processing industry, both do- 
mestiec and foreign. 


$10 


Delivered 


Do You Have 
the Current 


YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 


New Headquarters Opened 
By Darr Equipment Co. 


One of the most modern equipment 
centers in the Southwest has been form- 
ally opened in Dallas by the Darr Equip- 
ment Co., distributors for the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. in 69 Northeast Texas 
counties. 

The $500,000 headquarters, part of a 
$2 million investment, is located on 
Highway 183 northwest of the Dallas 
city limits. It was inspected by more 
than 1,500 visitors during an all-day 
formal opening recently. The visitors 
included contractors, county officials, 
pipeliners, farmers, ranchers, industrial 
executives, equipment distributors, bank- 
ers, and manufacturers’ representatives. 

The company’s facilities were open 
for inspection from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Guests were greeted at the door by Darr 
employees and officers. Yellow pom-poms 
were pinned on the men and corsages 
were given to the women. 

A ranch dinner was served at noon. 

Assisting Darr Equipment executives 
in demonstrating and exhibiting the 
spacious facilities were top Caterpillar 
executives from Peoria, Ill. The Cater- 
pillar contingent was headed by Gail 
i vice-president in charge of sales; 

Mohler, assistant general sales 
manager; George Wellner, assistant 
treasurer; and Ferd Haberkorn, Plains 
division sales manager. 

Darr Equipment Co., which took over 
the Caterpillar distributorship on Jan. 
1, 1954, is headed by Hal S. Darr, presi- 
dent. Other Darr officials include R. H 
Engstrom and J. E. Wagner, vice-presi- 
dents; Clyde Crawford, general sales 
manager; Lee White, vice-president- 
service; and Lee Lerner, general parts 
manager. The company operates branch 
plants in Wichita Falls and Gladewater. 


Cotton Ginned to Nov. 14 


Cotton ginned from the growth of 1954 prior to 
Nov. 14, 1954, and comparative statistics to the 
corresponding dates in 1953 and 1952: 





Ginning (Running bales 
—linters not included) 





1953 1952 





=P" RL, 257, 442 **12,516,885 **12,321,037 
952,622 865,161 





Alabama ____ 738,761 
Arizona __. 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 





This book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 


Georgia - 
Illinois 
Kentucky — 
Louisiana __. 
Mississippi 
Missouri - 


Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


terms. 


$10 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 


and Oil Mill Press 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


Lod Mexico 
Oirabioma aa. 


emetic: ; 
Texas _ : 2,972,788 
Virginia 9,036 

*The 1954 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
Figures on cotton ginnings prior to Nov. 14 were 
collected by mail and reports were not received 
for all cotton gins at which cotton had been 
ginned. 

**Includes 388,229 bales of the crop of 1954 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1953-54, compared with 
345,860 and 176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 
and 1952. 

The statistics in this report include 19,611 bales 

of American-Egyptian for 1954, 26,082 for 1953, 
and 38,171 for 1952. 
_ The statistics for 1954 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the in- 
dividual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Nov. 1 is 9,680,569 bales. 


2, 788, 460 


14,545 "16,477 
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e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America annual meeting. Hotel 
Shamrock, Houston. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 4—The Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma 
annual meeting. American Legion Build- 
ing, Hobart, Okla. Lucile Millwee, Box 
631, Carnegie, secretary-treasurer. 


e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and the Laboratory. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association joint convention with Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. B. E. Schroeder, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14—National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. Clifford H. Hardy, 400 
Broad Street, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Atlanta, Ga. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, executive 
officer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice-president. To be held concur- 
rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

e Feb. 23-24—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Arizona 
Cotton Growers’ Association, Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e March 14-15 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


e March 14-15—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
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Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 14-15—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e March 29-30—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis. Details will be an- 
nounced later. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
— Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 
association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 

e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgem- 
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ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 





WATSON 
COTTONS 


to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 








Presenting 





* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. C. S$. Matthews 


LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. ——— Bradv, Texas 


TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 


* Chicago, Ill. 
YOU * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 

















Be Sure to Start the 1955 Season 
with the New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE | 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel’ dent of Brady Mills, Inc.. was born at 
Roswell, N.M., April 30, 1909. 
FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! After finishing school, he was em- 
ployed as field auditor for Maytag 
: Southwestern Co. In 1934 Matthews 
Write for Illustrated Bulletin joined the McCulloch County Cotton Oil 
Mill at Brady, and in 1943 he transferred 
to the Farmers Cotton Oil Co., Farmers- 
ville, Texas, as manager. 
Two years later he was employed as 
manager of the Portales Valley Mills, 
Portales, N.M., and in 1946 he was 
named general manager and vice-presi- 
dent of Brady Mills. He is now president 
of the Brady cottonseed crushing and 
peanut processing concern. 
P. O. Box 673 HEARNE, TEXAS Phone 504 Matthews has served as president of 
the Brady Chamber of Commerce and for 
seven years was a director of that or- 
ganization. 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 














Dinner and Dance Given 
By Memphis Feed Club 
Members of the Memphis Feed Club 


ke 
. entertained during November with a 
banquet and dance at Holiday Inn. D. J. 
Paul, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., is presi- 
@ dent of the organization of men in the 


grain, feed and related industries. Other 
officers include H. D. Tobias, Goldenrod 
Oil Meal Sales Co., vice-president; J. 
Wellford Withers, E. L. Burgen and Co., 
secretary; and William H. Evans of 


4 : Goldenrod, treasurer. 
Wesson Oil Snowdrift James W. Phelan of E. E. Buxton 
and Co. is entertainment chairman and 


America’s choice for salads . . . , No other shortening at any John S. Harpster of Standard Commis- 
sion Co. was chairman for the banquet 


Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, Pat price is so creamy, so digesti- and dance. 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- | ble and so light. 
com. gti Stone and Sorrell To Build 


Gin at Pearsall, Texas 


M. C. Stone and J. M. Sorrell have 

announced construction of a new gin 

— , acy re ye. — s 

earsall, Texas. e 4-90 plant will be 

WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY . Suna wie sak io tdeded WW oe 

into operation next year, Stone reports. 

Stone will serve the new company as 
manager. 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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A solvent for every problem; that’s 
one of Amsco’s services — including 
Hexane, Heptane, Pentane, lsohexane, 
Isoheptane, and Petroleum Ethers. 
Amsco specializes in all petroleum 


solvents. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


New York e Chicago e Los Angeles 





TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 








Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. ion wis | sow ; 
Type I Cleaners, Bur “EP ee < 

. ° i ATs Me Mae “et bee = by one ee OE 
Machine, Hardwicke- “ YS ham + 
Etter Extractor Feeder Gos: fell ll 29.99.9990 9.09% 
and Gin. “tes s 6 " 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements. 
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HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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urray rid Type Ea 


FOR BETTER CLEANING OF MECHANICALLY HARVESTED COTTON 























Since a large percentage of the cotton is These Grid Screens are made in sections, easy 
now being picked by Mechanical Harvest- to install in your present Murray Inclined 
ers, one of the smaller, but very important Cleaners, and at very little cost. Sizes either 
changes that needs attention is the type 52%” or 72” for 5 and 7 Cylinder Cleaners, 
of Screens used in your Cleaners, for han- and 72” wide for 9 and 11 Cylinder Cleaners. 
dling the increased amount of leaf, stems, Extra strong and durable. Actually removes 
and other foreign matter. more trash with less machining action. 








REPLACE NOW WITH GRID SCREENS 


Manufactured by 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ® ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS ° FRESNO 

















